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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion ts summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


UESTIONS which affect the welfare of all nations 

are now under discussion in all parts of the world. 

Our controversy with Spain is only a part of the 

larger question, What rights have savage tribes, 
half-civilized nations, colonies, and the weaker 
kingdoms and republics, which the great powers are bound 
to respect? At last all the world has been opened to the in- 
vasion of the so-called civilized nations. What obligations 
bind the strong in their relations with the weak? What are 
the common duties which those who know owe to those who 
are ignorant? What limits shall the advance-guard of civili- 
zation set for itself? These are mighty questions; and they 
reach to the roots of our ethics, our religion, and our states- 
manship. No code of international law will be satisfactory 
which does not bind the powers of Europe and America to 
hold each other up to the standard which we apply to indi- 


viduals. ‘The controversy over Cuba has brought out in 
Europe declarations of the moral law which will have wider 
applications than ever before in Asia and Africa. 


ed 


At. Channing Hall, Boston, on Monday, April 11, a meet- 
ing was held in memory of Dr. Joseph Henry Allen and 
Rev. Solon W. Bush. Secretary Eliot opened the meeting 
with selections of Scripture concerning the memory of the 
just.. He then introduced Rev. John W. Chadwick, who 
read a brilliant address, containing a highly appreciative 
estimate of the work done by Dr. Allen. He was followed 
by Dr. E. E. Hale, who spoke of Mr. Bush as editor, corre- 
spondent of English papers, and friend of men of all nation- 
alities. Rev. Edward H. Hall spoke of the scholarly attain- 
ments of Dr. Allen and his worth as a personal friend. Rev. 
James H. Wiggin, a successor of Mr. Bush in the ministry, 
described his work as a pastor, and explained the warmth 
of the friendships that grew up under his ministry. Dr. 
Charles G. Ames, a former editor of the Christian Register, 
testified to the moral worth of Mr. Bush. The meeting was 
closed with the benediction by Rev. William O. White. 
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‘THE Living Church comments on the secession to the 
Church of Rome of Father Maturin “as a matter of sincere 
sorrow to his many friends in the Anglo-Catholic Church on 
both sides of the water.” In regard to his reordination, it 
says: “It is sad to think that this gifted man should have 
been brought to such a pass that he is willing to repudiate 
the priesthood which he, in fullest faith, exercised so long a 
time with blessing to many souls. By the act of consenting 
to reordination he commits sacrilege upon all his work as a 
priest in the past, the Eucharists he celebrated for many 
months and years, the communions which trusting souls re- 
ceived at his hands as the Bread of Life, and all the dealings 
with individuals as a valued guide of souls.” A correspond- 
ent calls our attention to this comment, and asks the perti- 
nent question, “ Why is it not as proper for the Catholic 
Church to require the reordination of Father Maturin as for 
the Episcopal Church to require it of Dr. Briggs?” 
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Ir it was a mistake for the Congregationalists and other 
“ dissenters” to separate themselves from the Church of Eng- 
land, if it was a mistake for the Anglican Church to leave the 
Church of Rome, if it was a mistake for the early Christians 
to separate themselves from the Jewish Church, or even if the 
separation was involuntary and forced in every case by the 
dominant church who excluded them, why should it not 
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now be well to reverse the process? The original difficulty 
no longer remains. The Episcopal Church in America and 
the State Church of England would gladly receive Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and even the 
Unitarians. The Roman Church with one sweep of the 
papal arm would remove the obstacles to a reunion with 
the Mother Church. Indeed, the Holy Father at Rome sits 
in the papal chair, patiently entreating his lost children to 
return. Why, also, should not the Greek Church return to 
Rome? And°* then, the unification of Christendom being 
complete, the Christian Church, together with Mohammedan- 
ism, which was the offspring of Judaism and Christianity, 
might return together to the mother of us all,—the Hebrew 
Church, in which Jesus and eleven of his apostles lived and 
died.’ One of the curiosities of the biograph is the reversal 
of the order in which the pictures are shown. For instance, 
children are seen sleeping in their beds, a pillow fight begins, 
the pillows burst, and the feathers fill the air. Then, revers- 
ing the process, the feathers float back into the pillows, the 
pillows fall into their places, and the children drop into their 
beds, asleep as at the beginning. If one were inclined that 
way, he might make a fair argument for a similar reversal of 
the processes of history, and justify the argument by plead- 
ing the great advantages of religious unity. 
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Rev. CuHar tes F. Dore, one of the governing board of 
the Tuskegee School, has made his ‘annual tour of observa- 
tion, including Berea, Calhoun, and the Unitarian churches 
of Atlanta and Chattanooga in his survey. Of course, we 
know that these are only points of light in a vast section of 
our common country, and that all the questions of civiliza- 
tion are not included in their beneficent action. But they 
are points of light; and we are rapidly coming to the time 
when ardent friends of civilization, both North and South, 
will agree to put aside their prejudices, and work together to 
build up the institutions of education and religion. Upon 
them depends the moral quality of the active life of the future. 
In the South the injury done by the war can never be made 
good to those who represent the old social order. Manu- 
factures and commerce, however, are rebuilding their shat- 
tered fortunes. ‘The white people of the South feel increas- 
ingly the burden imposed upon their civilization by nine 
millions of Africans. The institutions concerning which 
Mr. Dole reports, while small and feeble compared with the 
multitude to be reached and the work to be done, are power- 
ful, because they show the beginnings of methods which are 
proving effective. The whites of the South will be happier 
and more prosperous just in proportion to the improvement 
made by the blacks. To this fact they are keenly alive. 
They realize that upon them, and not upon any external influ- 
ence, will depend the safety of free institutions in the South. 
They know that the fortunes of the African race are in their 
hands. In many ways they are showing their disposition 
and ability to establish right relations between the two races. 
It will take generations to work out the problems entailed by 
slavery, for which North and South were alike responsible: 
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A NEw venture in literature is the “¢hical World, edited 
by Stanton Coit of London. It began with the year, and 
aims to represent the Ethical Culture Societies in England 
and America. In the list of the English societies curious 
diversities appear. Eight are “ Ethical Societies,” one is 
called “ Ethical Religion Society”; one, “School of Ethics 
and Social Philosophy”; one, “ Ethical and Religious Fel- 
lowship ”’; one, “ Positivist Society”; one, “ National Secular 
Society”; one, “ Moral Instruction League.” The word “ re- 
ligion ” begins to steal into the vocabulary of Ethical Culture 
as the sentiment of religion begins to appear in its thought. 
The reaction from theology, undue emphasis laid upon a 
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future life, and artificial forms of worship, may account for 
the extreme positions of the founders of these societies. Hav- 
ing attained to perfect liberty, natural sentiments, hopes, de- 
sires, such as are common to all men, make themselves 
known. We believe the method of liberty will, in the end, 
always bring the best results in minds that are sane and 
sound. Religion proves itself to be a permanent endowment 
of the human race. We print this week an article by 
Mr. Sheldon, lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis, 
stating the case for the religious element in human nature 
with fairness and dignity. 
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Tue Christian World of London has a most cordial edi- 
torial on an alliance between Great Britain and America. 
There are prejudices against any union or alliance between 
the two countries on both sides of the water. Many English- 
men think we are noisy, boastful, bumptious. Many Ameri- 
cans think that Great Britain is selfish and arrogant. On 
both sides there are suspicions that an alliance would be 
sought by the other party only for selfish purposes. If, how- 
ever, it should be made clear that some kind of co-operation 
could be agreed upon for the common good and for the good 
of all nations, civilization would be made more secure and 
progressive. We quote the words of the editorial referred to 
above : — 

“Tt is this tie of blood, this intimate fellowship between 
the whole inner life of the two peoples, which makes us real- 
ize that, while the policy of Great Britain has been to hold 
aloof from Continental alliances, some such bond between 
us and the great Western Republic would be at once most 
natural and most desirable. It would mean a world’s alli- 
ance of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that would mean the 
surest of guarantees for the world’s peace and: progress. 
Their united power and policy might be relied on to be 
exercised in the interests of international order and well- 
being, and would be a menace which none could afford to 
despise against any attempted infraction of those interests. 
Those who have the ear of the public, whether in the pulpit, 
on the platform, or in the press, can, we are persuaded, labor 
for no worthier object, for none more likely to be fruitful in 
beneficent results, than hastening the consummation of this 
union of hearts.” 


Peace or War. 


There are some things which may be regarded as settled 
in the plans now making by the government and people of 
the United States. The barbarities of Spanish government 
and warfare in Cuba must cease. ‘The inhabitants of that 
island must have a fair chance to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live. All the facts concerning 
the destruction of the Maine must, if possible, be ascertained. 
If it was not an accident, but a crime, which caused the de- 
struction of our battle-ship, the criminals must, if possible, 
be discovered and punished to the full extent of the law. 
Thus far there is no essential difference of opinion among 
Americans. 
pathy of the civilized powers of Europe. That sympathy we 
may carry with us to the end, whether in war or in peace, if we 
make it clear that we ask nothing but that which is fair to 
Spain, just for ourselves, and good for the people of Cuba. 
We shall have the approval of the civilized world if we show 
beyond a doubt that we are not impelled by any desire to 
possess Cuba for our own advantage or by any blind hatred 
of Spain. The only important difference of opinion, whether 
in Congress or among the people, concerns the question 
whether the point has or has not been reached when war is 
inevitable to enforce the demands of liberty and justice. If 
keeping only just ends in view, we declare war or accept it, 
the American people will be one in purpose and one in 


In these matters we have the substantial sym- . 
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action. So far as we understood it, the address of Senator 
Hoar at Washington expressed the sentiment and policy of 
this paper in regard to peace or war with Spain. But we 
have now passed beyond the conditions and possibilities of 
the eventful week when it was determined to warn Spain 
that she must surrender Cuba to the Cubans. ‘The Presi- 
dent still waits, holding in his steady hand the scales in 
which in even poise are war and peace. We still believe 
that, left to himself, he might secure all that Americans 
desire without firing a gun. But we trust him, and shall 
stand by him when his decision is made, and when reso- 
lution passes into irrevocable action. 


Evolution in Religion. 


The world has now proceeded far enough with its debate 
over the doctrine of evolution to make it reasonably plain 
that this doctrine does not and cannot solve the fundamental 
problems of existence. Perhaps no one whom we ought to 
listen to ever supposed that it would solve these problems, 
though many have hailed it as'a new touchstone of truth 
that was to transform the whole stock of our ideas. But the 
fact is that there are now evolutionists belonging to all the 
schools of thought that existed before evolution was heard 
of ; and there appears to be not the slightest indication that 
the doctrine tends to reconcile the differences between these 
schools. No doubt the evolutionist of each particular stamp 
is apt to think that other interpretations of the theory are 
more or less irrational, but that is what men are apt to 
think and Say of each other on any subject concerning which 
they disagree. No exposition of the method of development 
has been made which promises to command the assent of all 
thinking men, and this can only mean that there are under- 
lying questions of greater consequence than evolution itself. 

Both the friends and the foes of evolution (as was natural) 
have ascribed to the theory more consequence than it proves 
to possess. ‘The dread and the expectation that it might 
abolish all previous philosophies are alike mistaken. If it 
were possible to convince all thinking men that through 
some law of development the universe had been self-created, 
that indeed would make a clean sweep of all that had gone 
before. But there does not now appear the slightest chance 
that this can be brought to pass. 

About the only result thus far established, as a conviction 
concerning the sentient world which practically nobody calls 
in question, is that the lower forms of life have been utilized 
for the production of higher forms; that is to say, the suc- 
cessive orders of life have not. been wholly independent 
creations, but have arisen out of that which went before. 
The sum total of this as an addition to our stock of human 
knowledge does not seem very great, and the doctrine as 
thus stated certainly has now no alarming revolutionary 
sound. One is rather inclined to wonder, looking back 
over the discussions of the past fifty years, what all the fuss 
has been about. 

And yet the indirect consequences of the general accept- 
ance of this belief are undoubtedly greater than we can 
measure. A very slight change of position may suffice to 
give the mind an entirely different point of view. ‘The prob- 
lems of existence worked out on any basis of evolution do 
yield results quite decidedly at variance with anything 
reached in the past. The whole world is now in process of 
shifting to that new base, and it is the greatest step that has 
been made since the adoption of the Copernican astronomy. 
On the whole, it will probably be the longest step ever taken 
by the human mind toward the demonstration of an all- 
inclusive divine order in the life of the universe. Henceforth 
what are called miracles, or special providences, must be 
made to appear as links, and no longer as breaks, in that 
chain of development which binds together all ages and all 
worlds. 
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The effect of all this upon the temper and character of 
men may be, in the end, still more profound. As yet very 
many who consider themselves advanced evolutionists are 
really but half converted. They still talk the language of an 
order of thought which has passed away. How common it 
was at the beginning of our century for people who did not 
agree in religious opinion to speak of each other’s views as 
silly, pernicious, degrading, or false! That was well enough 
then ; but this pugnacious, contemptuous spirit has no busi- 
ness in the mind of an evolutionist. He judges ideas not 
alone by what they are in themselves, but as steps in an 
unfolding mental and spiritual development. 

The whole circle of ideas and feelings in which some early 
Unitarians moved, who talked much of certain doctrines as 
the “corruptions of Christianity,” is now quite out of date. 
To be sure, degeneration has to be reckoned with, and al- 
lowed for, as part of the theory of development. But it 
should be plain that, when, as one sees the world, the main 
stream of tendency has become degenerate, there is no more 
evolution to be thought of. In religion of all places men are 
bound to assume that the main stream is upward tending, for ~ 
belief in God othewise becomes a hollow mockery. And, if 
an evolution of mind and thought and Christian conscious- 
ness is going forward, many forms of belief may be imperfect 
without being useless or false. 

The world has no longer much occupation for the reformer, 
who goes about like one of Cromwell’s soldiers, dealing sledge- - 
hammer strokes at the idols along his way. Many of these 
idols at least will grow, if a sufficient light of intelligence 
and Christian charity can be brought to bear upon them; 
and it is not necessary that their noses shall be broken or 
their faces smashed, as a testimony against evil. Evolution 
in religion means the new interpretation of old creeds. It 
comes not to destroy, but to fulfil; and none but evolutionary 
methods can do much work in coming time. 
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Athletics. 


In many of our colleges and universities it is an open 
question whether physical training shall be made compulsory 
or not. There is no difficulty in securing candidates enough 
to train for the “athletic events.” Football and baseball 
games, boat races, and other exciting contests invite those 
who have superior physical qualifications. But they train 
only for the supreme tests of agility, strength, and skill. 
They do not exercise to induce the glow of health; they do 
not train their bodies to make them elastic and beautiful ; 
they do not seek to acquire a store of physical energy to 
carry them through the tasks of the active life which lies be- 
fore them. The consequence is that in our colleges those 
who fall below the average required for the supreme tests 
lose interest in physical culture for themselves. ‘The games 
become to them events in which they are interested only as 
spectators or possibly as gamblers. They hurrah for their 
own teams, and sometimes bet on the issue. Mr. Percy - 
Gardner, in his “ New Chapters in Greek History,” asserts 
that Herodicus, a contemporary of Socrates, “ruined athletics 
by introducing elaborate rules for eating, drinking, and exer- 
cise.” He was the original trainer, and “ discovered the fatal 
truth that by scientific tending the human body can be made 
not healthy and beautiful, but muscular, and adapted to this 
or that exercise.” 

Mr. Gardner claims that, while Herodicus improved the 
speed of the racers and the skill of the wrestlers, he spoiled 
athletics as a means of education for life and happiness. 
After his time the Olympian games became contests between 
specialists, and the first prize was. won by some athlete of 
exceptional training “instead of being the crown of a career 
good in itself.” 

Many of those who lack the strength required for “ ath- 
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letic events” need physical culture most of all. Many of 
them, although lacking physical prowess, may, by wise cult- 
ure, win soundness of health, and become even more alert 
and graceful than the muscle-bound giants. 

The “starring”? system introduced into the theatre dis- 
courages the all-round culture which makes the play well 
performed in all its parts so delightful. The very attention 
given to superior excellence in those who sing and play upon 
musical instruments has driven out music as a form of social 
recreation. Those who are not performers are afraid to 
expose themselves to the criticism of their neighbors and 
friends. A similar thing has happened in athletics. But in 
spite of this great progress has been made. 

Physical culture, taken at haphazard, has almost revolu- 
tionized the conditions which affect the ordinary lives of 
men and women in America. The effect is seen in a most 
remarkable way in the growth of the young. Boys and girls 
come to the age of eighteen, in a majority of cases, not only 
taller than their fathers and mothers, but better nourished 
and more fully developed. The new cereal food products 
and a general improvement in diet’ have helped in the proc- 
ess of physical development. We need to have all these ad- 
vantages arranged, systematized, and applied in such a way 
that our children in schools and colleges will unfold natu- 
rally and happily. Physical culture may be required of 
them all, and discipline may be insisted upon without de- 
stroying the sense of freedom. Joyous exercise and cheerful 
obedience to the laws of health naturally accompany a hope 
that physical defects may be removed, and all the energies 
of body and mind be raised to their highest power. A 
proper course of education and discipline will give the natu- 
ral athletes their coveted opportunity, and associate with 
them all those who, without ambition to win prizes, strive 
for the rewards of physical virtue. 


The Oath of Hippocrates. 


Hippocrates, commonly known as the Father of Medicine, 
was born 460 B.c. He was the author of numerous medical 
works. He set the standard for the medical profession, 
and has profoundly influenced the traditions, habits, and 
standards of that profession for more than twenty-three 
hundred years. Like everything which comes to us from 
the ancient world, the professional oath which bears his 
name has been called in question by critics. We believe, 
however, that the weight of opinion is on the side of its 
genuineness. But, whether genuine or not, as a production 
of Hippocrates, it certainly represents a tradition which has 
come down to us through the Middle Ages, and is one of 
the influences which have wrought powerfully in the estab- 
lishment of the medical profession. The high standard of 
honor which the oath represents would ennoble any profes- 
sion, although some of the details represent a state of things 
which has passed away. 

“TJ swear by Apollo, the physician, Asclepius, Hygeia, and 
Panacea, and all gods and goddesses, calling them all to wit- 
ness, that I will fulfil according to my power and judgment 
this oath and promise. I will reverence my teacher in this 
art as my own parents, give him of my living, and fulfil his 
necessities. I will regard his issue as my own brothers, 
and will teach them this art, if they wish to learn it, without 
pay or obligation. I will admit to teaching, to lecture, and 
all other instruction my own sons and those of my teacher, 
and pupils who are articled and have taken the oath pertain- 
ing to physicians, and none besides. I will use a regimen 
suited to the good of the sick according to my power and 
judgment, and preserve them from harm and injury. I will 
give no man poison at his request, nor will give such advice. 
Likewise will I administer no harmful drug to women. I will 
preserve my life and practice pure and sound. I will not 
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cut for stone, but leave that to those who practise the mat- 
ter. When I enter a house, I will go for the good of the 
sick, keeping myself from all wilful harm and injury and all 
lust toward man and woman, free and slave. All that I 
hear and see in my practice in ordinary life, if it should not 
be told outside, I will keep in silence, regarding this expe- 
rience as secret. If I keep this oath sacred, may I be suc- 
cessful in life and practice, and in repute with all men for 
all time; but, if I violate it and commit perjury, may it be 
otherwise with me.” 


Current Topics. 


One of the most remarkable contests in the history of the 
Congress of the United States ended Tuesday, when, after a 
desperate resistance, the Senate decided upon virtual con- 
currence with the lower house, which had passed a series of 
resolutions affirming the independence of the people of Cuba 
without granting recognition to the personnel of the govern- 
ment which the insurgents claim to have established on the 
island. The Senate passed a resolution recognizing the ex- 
istence and the authority of the Cuban president and his cabi- 
net. In this action the lower house refused to concur, and 
thereupon ensued a Congressional battle which is destined 
to descend into history. After a session which lasted until 
two o’clock Tuesday morning the Senate receded from its 
position, and agreed to the plan of action which was pro- 
posed by the lower house of the national legislative body. 

J 
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On Wednesday the President, in a brief and straightfor- 
ward communication, notified the government at Madrid of 
the action which the Congress of the United States had 
taken. That the official reply of the Spanish cabinet will be 
such as to necessitate hostile operations on the part of the 
War and Navy Departments at Washington, there is but too 
little reason to doubt. Premier Sagasta and the queen 
regent herself have voiced their opposition to any demand 
necessitating the evacuation of Cuba by the Spanish forces 
too often to warrant the belief that they will recede from 
their position at this late date. Even the most ardent 
friends of peace admit with but little reservation that the 
country is about to enter upon a war with Spain. This be- 
lief is shared by the representatives of the foreign powers in 
Washington. 

od 


A Factor which cannot. fail to influence the situation 
badly is the growing demonstrativeness of anti-Americanism 
in Spain. In the city of Malaga, on Friday, a mob at- 
tacked the United States consulate, smashed the windows, 
and partially damaged the furniture. Then it proceeded to 
satisfy Spanish honor by tearing down the shield of this 
republic from over the doorway, and carrying it off amidst 
jeers, hisses, and cries of “Death to the American pigs!” 
The civil authorities of Malaga apologized immediately to 
the United States consul. Anti-American feeling is similarly 
strong in most of the other centres of population in Spain. 
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THE War Department took the first definite military step 
of strategic importance Friday, when virtually the entire 
regular army, with the exception of the artillery branch of 
the service, was ordered to concentrate at Southern points 
with the least possible delay. Before the beginning of 
another week all the available infantry and cavalry regi- 
ments will be at one of the four points of mobilization, com- 
prising Mobile, New Orleans, Tampa, and Chickamauga. 
The War Department is perfecting its arrangements for the 
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rapid transportation of an army of occupation to points 
along the coast of Cuba. 


Jt 


THERE is every reason to suppose that a second and more 
emphatic attempt by the powers to avert interference in Cuban 
affairs by the government of the United States has been 
rendered impossible by the refusal of the British cabinet to 
consider for a moment any plan of European mediation that 
savors of coercive action. This attitude of Great Britain 
was intimated in time to frustrate Spain’s final attempt to 
secure the aid of Europe. A day or two later the British 
home office followed this step with an announcement that it 
would consider coal a contraband of war. As the Spanish 
fleet in American waters is almost entirely dependent on the 
coal stores of the British West Indies for its supply of fuel, 
this decision by the British government is regarded as a 
step of prime importance. 


Sod 


THE Navy Department continues its preparations for an 
aggressive sea campaign, on the apparent conviction that a 
clash with Spain is merely a question of days. Among its 
most important acquisitions within the past few days are the 
four steamers of the American line, which will be trans- 
formed into fast cruisers as rapidly as the facilities of the 
country will permit. 

at 


Amonc the signs that show the present temper of certain 
classes of American society on the Cuban question the en- 
thusiastic outburst of acclaim that characterized the reception 
of Consul-general Lee at Washington and at every point on 
his way to the national capital is not the least significant. It 
was but natural that Gen. Lee’s picturesque utterances, urg- 
ing vengeance upon Spain, should have struck the fancy of 
the audiences to which he addressed himself. Before the 
Senate Committee of Inquiry into the causes of the sinking 
of the Maine, Gen. Lee testified without any reservation that 
the disaster was brought about by the explosion of a sub- 
marine mine, operated by the hands of Spanish officials. 
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Cuicaco is to have a monument in honor of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, if the citizens of the Western metrop- 
olis who have the matter in hand are successful in their 
plans. The project has not yet attained definite form; but 
preliminary steps have been taken, and the co-operation of 
some of the eminent men of New England has been invited. 
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Tue powers have again become momentarily conscious of 
the disquieting fact that the Turks have not yet evacuated 
Thessaly. The European cabinets are leisurely considering 
the advisability of a joint ultimatum to the sultan, notifying 
him that, if the Ottoman troops do not leave the conquered 
Greek territory forthwith, something terrible will be brought 
about by the anger of Christendom. ‘The sultan probably 
realizes that Europe is too busy with other affairs of graver im- 
portance to attempt anything more than “ Platonic ” action in 
Thessaly. In the meanwhile certain forces are in operation 
in the Balkan Peninsula, which may bring more sorrow to 
the gray heads of Continental diplomats than the Greek 


war did. 
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Don Cartos, the pretender to the throne of Spain, is 
conducting a campaign that has every appearance of being 
patriotic; and, incidentally, he is succeeding admirably in 
adding to the difficulties of the well-nigh hopeless problem 
that is confronting the devoted queen regent of Spain. Don 
Carlos is eloquent in his appeals to Spaniards, urging them 
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to force the hands of their rulers and to bring about the 
declaration of war against the United States. This measure 
Don Carlos regards as absolutely necessary to “the honor of 
Spain.” 

Pd 


THE court of the Vatican is in a state of consternation 
over the failure of the persistent attempt of the holy see to 
assume the position of mediator between Spain and the 
United States. So far as Spain was concerned, at least, the 
papal word was of decisive weight. The value of the Vati- 
can’s victory at this point in the negotiations is modified 
considerably by the fact that Spain is and has been anxious 
to declare an armistice for purely military reasons. With 
the Cuban insurgents the papal dictum proved utterly in- 
effective. It appears now that the government of the United 
States did not consent to enter, even semi-officially, into 
communication with the Vatican on the subject of the pend- 
ing complications with Spain. 

a 


Ir is generally assumed that this disastrous attempt to 
place the papacy in the light of an arbiter among the na- 
tions was the work chiefly of the Italian Rampolla, the am- 
bitious, young cardinal who has been at the head of the 
papal chancellery for several years past, and who has been 
believed to be removed from the papal sedva only by the ex- 
tent of the remaining days of the present pontiff. Ram- 
polla’s conspicuous demonstration of the real inefficiency of 
the power of the Vatican will undoubtedly have some bear- 
ing on the choice of the future head of the Roman world. 


at 


Russia has just had her Dreyfus case. Privy Councillor 
Deryovnoff has been found guilty of the charge of selling 
military secrets to Austria-Hungary, and has been banished 
to Siberia for life. There was no indication in the Russian 
press, while the trial was in process, that anything extraor- 
dinary was going on in the war office at St. Petersburg. The 
only intimation of the crime and its punishment that Russia 
and the world had was a short and dry paragraph in the of- 
ficial gazette, announcing that “ Privy Councillor Deryovnoft 
has been relieved of his official duties, and has been ordered 
to take up his residence in the penal district of Kara.” 


Pd 


GERMANY had to negotiate with China a full four months, 
and to use alternate threats and entreaties, before she could 
convince the emperor that he must receive Prince Henry 
of Prussia, who is about to visit Pekin, on a footing of 
absolute equality. The Emperor of China holds him- 
self so much above the monarchs of the West, both so- 
cially and politically, that he finds it hard to dispense with 
the required number of prostrations before the imperial pres- 
ence on the part of European ambassadors. Germany has 
succeeded in inducing the Son of Heaven to permit Prince 
Henry to stand erect in the light of the imperial countenance. 
Furthermore, it is stipulated, in the programme for the recep- 
tion to the kaiser’s brother in Pekin that the Emperor of China 
shall arise and greet his Western guest in the Western 
fashion. 

Fd 


THIS same matter of etiquette brought China into very 
serious complications,— on one occasion with Great Britain, 
and on another with the United States. England had to 
bombard Pekin, and to reduce the famous summer palace to 
ashes, before she could induce the emperor to waive the 
obnoxious detail of ambassadorial prostrations. It is an il 
lustration of the futile cunning of the Chinese mind that the 
Tsung-Li-Yamen has raised the entire question of court 
etiquette anew in its relations with one after another of the 
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powers of Europe. The advisers of the emperor appear to 
have understood, however, that, when Western argument 
appears unconvincing in itself, it is sure to gain strength and 
point by a demonstration at gunnery. 


5d 


Tue diplomats at Madrid committed an offence of no 
small gravity when they gave out officially the announcement 
that Europe had agreed to intervene on behalf of Spain, and 
to force its good offices upon the United States by a naval 
demonstration in American waters. The denials came in 
quick succession from the capitals of the six interested 
powers. The most indignant protest came from official 
sources in London. This was coupled with the assurance 
that England would in-no way lend the authority of its great 
naval power to any such scheme of attempted coercion. 
The result of this Madrid intrigue cannot be said to have 
been at all favorable to the Spanish cause. 


ed 


Kine Curistran IX. of Denmark has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. The royal house of Denmark is repre- 
sented more numerously on the thrones of Europe than any 
other reigning family in Christendom. The only royal 
venture that is causing King Christian any anxiety is that 
of his son George, who is King of Greece, but whose throne 
has hardly ever been secure from the very beginning of his 
rule over the turbulent Greeks. At every other point on the 
continent where the children of the house of Denmark have 
found a foothold on the steps to the throne, or have placed 
a hand upon the crown, their fortunes have prospered and 
thrived. King Christian IX. himself is calmly passing out 
of a green old age. 


Brevities. 


The majority of liars are people of deficient memory. If 
tested by an examination, it would appear that they could 
not write a simple statement of fact twice in the same words. 


The one-thousandth anniversary of the death of King 
Alfred the Great falls in October, 1901. Preparations are 
beginning in England for the proper celebration of the 
event. 


A Catholic contemporary considers Mr. Sunderland’s 
article about “ missions in India” as “a virtual admission 
of their failure.” Our orthodox brethren will scarcely accept 
a Unitarian judgment as an “ admission.” 


Now that Seidl has lost his life as the result of eating 
tainted food, we are warned to be careful; but how is one 
to know that death is in the pot when the viands are set 
forth by those who ought to be trustworthy purveyors? 


A man who with all steam turned on is pushing ahead 
without asking questions of his reason and his conscience 
is only an engine running wild. Patriotic emotion furnishes 
steam power which must be controlled and directed to wise 
ends. 


Some of the most cordial testimonies to the moral value 
of Miss Willard’s work and character have come from 
Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis. Father Keane says 
that “she lived a life not only without offence that any one 
could charge, but radiant with signs of Christian graces.” 


The New York Lvening Post says of Dr. Briggs and his 
change of church membership, ‘The Episcopal Church has 
again shown how it has definitely taken the place which the 
Unitarian Church used to monopolize,—a generous house 
of refuge for all ecclesiastical wanderers.” 
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Among all the excitements of politics, the vicissitudes of 
business, and the disturbance of the social order, science 
goes quietly on its way, discovering new applications of 
energy, adding constantly to the power of man, and increas- 
ing the comfort and happiness of all nations. 


The cry that men are growing more wicked tends to make 
them so. Excited denunciation of crime tends to the in- 
crease of crime. Assurance that misery is increasing and 
the chances of happiness becoming fewer makes men and 
women unhappy through the working of the imagination. 


Many admirable things have been said of late in answer 
to the question, “ Are Unitarians Christians?” Some things 
not so admirable have also been said. We do not think it 
necessary, however much we respect the judgment of our 
correspondents and contributors, to take any part in the 
discussion. 


There is a wide difference between the conduct of a church 
of which the principal end is conversion and one which is 
adapted to development and education. Many churches are 
passing from the former to the latter method. Naturally, 
there is some confusion and friction during the period of 
transition. 


The carving up of the territory of China by the four 
powers engaged in it goes not much beyond the opening of 
seaports. Along the coast line great commercial settlements 
are being established. Behind them lies the vast empire, 
which will gradually engage in commerce with all the nations 
of the world. 


The widely advertised stone on which may be seen the 
face of Jesus is on exhibition in New York. Ona photograph 
of it there have been discovered also suggestions of David, 
Moses, three rams, a wolf, a fish, Mary Magdalen, a crucifix, 
and the Madonna. Verily, the imagination has wonderful 
creative power. 


In an article on England and Japan in the Fortnightly 
Review the slow progress of Christianity in Japan is dis- 
cussed with this concluding remark: “It may, however, be 
observed that Unitarianism, the most intellectual of our 
‘isms’ and creeds, is making progress even now among the 
Japanese student class.” 


No general statement concerning the efficiency of Sunday- 
schools can be made. Some succeed, and some do not. 
The result depends upon the homes, the church, and the 
minister. If in them the conditions are what they should be, 
the Sunday-school will be what it ought to be. If they are 
wanting, no power can make the Sunday-school successful. 


Our Catholic contemporary, the Sacred Heart Review, 
seems to think that some hidden meaning lies behind our re- 
mark that “five Jews accompanied Columbus in his first 
voyage to America.” No, we did not wish to suggest that 
Columbus might be a Jew. But suppose the descendants of 
these Jews wished to join the Knights of Columbus, would 
they be excluded on religious grounds ? 


A correspondent wishes us to give the time when articles 
should be sent, in order to appear in the next number. That 
would be impossible, because we sometimes receive ten arti- 
cles, of which only one can be used in that week. Articles 
sometimes wait weeks or months, and some are never printed. 
Notices and church news, anything important, if stated in 
twenty words, will be received up to Tuesday noon. We go 
to press Wednesday morning. 


The Standard asks whether young people’s work hurts the 
church. We should answer, Never, unless the work has an 
end of its own which stops short of the church. Young 
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people’s societies, and meetings of every kind which lead up 
to and encourage the work of the church which includes 
them, are always helpful. Societies and meetings which end 
in science, literature, and sociability, distract the attention 
from the aim of the church. If that fails, the church and 
its auxiliaries will all die together. 


We hear much about the growing excitability of the 
American people. But there never was a time when mental 
and physical energy did not accumulate in the brains and 
nerves of men and women. If they are regularly expended 
in wholesome work or play, all is well. If they are not so 
expended, there come crises of nervous disturbance and 
physical excitability. As we read the signs, Americans are, 
on the whole, growing steadier and less hysterical ever since 
the outbreak of the witchcraft delusion in 1692. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Young Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I wish to call attention to that earnest word of truth re- 
cently published over the name of Rev. Marion F. Ham. 
Mr. Ham has a right to utter such words, for he has himself 
practised what he now teaches. He has given himself to a 
task from which others shrank, because it seemed too hard 
and too unpromising. Will not our young men, and some 
others who are waiting for places, take these words to heart? 
There are, all over the West, hundreds of communities where 
a young man or woman could go in and begin work and be 
supported at once, not with a stated salary, such as old 
established churches pay, but with as much of an income as 
the school-teacher, the village doctor, editor, or lawyer gets 
for the first five years of work. The Unitarian church in 
Michigan is in crying need at this moment of three such 
young ministers,—able and willing, and seeking a place 
where they may do the work of God, and trust to the harvest 
which good seed must bring. The soil is fertile. Who will 
come ? LEsLIE W. SPRAGUE. 


Are Church-goers Irreverent? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Unitarians have been accused of a lack of reverence, 
of not having a sense of the fitness of things. Is not this 
accusation to a certain extent deserved? Although it may 
not be needful for us to go through the outward form of 
bowing our heads or kneeling for a few seconds when we 
first enter the pew, would it not be well for us to have a 
period of quiet in which we can compose our minds and 
bring them into the soothed condition which will best enable 
us to profit by the prayers, hymns, and sermon? It 1s 
difficult to attain this calmed condition when talking re- 
sounds from the back of the church, loud whispering is 
heard nearer, our neighbor on the right leans forward to 
laugh and chat with her friend in front, and our neighbor 
on the left to whisper questions to her friend behind ; and 
these chats sometimes continue even through the voluntary. 
Again and again one tells one’s self that such an irritated 
and critical state of mind is far worse than the actions one 
is condemning: candor replies that it is not unreasonable 
to crave a few minutes’ peace and quiet once during a busy, 
crowded, perplexed week, and that those who have questions 
to ask of each other can meet in the parlors or Sunday- 
school rooms, which-are annexed to our modern churches, 
and, at least before the service; maintain in the auditorium 
that quiet which is enforced in the reading-room of any 
public library. CHURCH--GOER. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Deepening Stream. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Fresh from its fountain in the virgin hill, 
On through the lonely valley rippling fast, 
As if each whispered secret were its last, 
In endless utterance poured the woodland rill. 
Its song and motion were its utmost skill. 
Speech was its soul; and, if it dimly glassed 
Th’ o’er-drooping flowers, indifferent it passed, 
Nor stayed to win them to its secret will. 


But, by and by, through far-engirdling plain, 
My stream flowed deeper; and its mirror clear 
Mapped the whole heaven with orbs of night and day. 
Yet now from speech almost it did refrain. 
Was it for weariness? or doubt? or fear? 
Or was its world too vast for words to say ? 


The Strength of the Hills, 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


WE 


Most of the people of the Cumberland Mountains took into 
the hills with them the religion of the Covenanters. Pres- 
byterians now, however, are relatively few. I have heard of 
a Presbyterian minister riding through the western part of 
North Carolina, and stopping at the fence, where a woman sat 
in the porch, to inquire about the status of his denomination. 

“How do you do, madame? ” ‘ 

“ Tolable, thank ye. Howdy?” 

“Very well, I thank you. Can you tell me, madame, 
whether there are any Presbyterians about here?” 

“ Ary which?” : 

“ Presbyterians.” 

“Wall, now, I cyant rightly say. But I'll tell ye what ye 
kin do. Ye kin go out behind the smoke-house thar, and 
look. My old man ketches every kind o’ varmints they is in 
this here neck o’ woods, and thar’s whar he stretches their 
skins. If thar’s ary critter of that sort about here, you’ll find 
some o’ their pelts there, I reckon.” 

Presbyterians are not quite so unknown as this would 
imply, however ; but this is the kind of a story a mountaineer 
enjoys. He has little fondness for a humorous story with too 
fine a point, and this one is amply broad enough for him. 

Another story, often told in the outer world, I am quite 
sure originated in the mountains, and there gave rise to a 
common expression, “a ground-hog case.” It is the familiar 
story of the new minister who had been told where to go for 
his dinner, and who took his way thither after service un- 
attended, no member of the family being at church. As he 
neared the place, he saw a boy by the roadside digging out a 
woodchuck, or ground-hog, as the mountaineer calls him. 

“ Boy,” said he, “don’t you know that this is Sunday?” 

“‘'Vep,” said the boy. 

“Don’t you know that it’s wicked to dig out ground-hogs 
on Sunday?” 

“ Hit cyant be holped,” replied the boy: “the preacher’s 
a-comin’ to our house, and we hain’t got no meat.” 

As few people in the mountains eat ground-hog, and as 
ministers are supposed to live on chicken and hot biscuit, the 
extent of the boy’s necessity was apparent. ‘This story, often 
told, gives rise to the saying, “ It’s a ground-hog case,” where 
there is necessity, or “ needcessity,” as the mountaineer says, 
for any unpleasant course of conduct. I do not know how 
Miss Murfree came by the name, but I feel certain that this 
mountain proverb must have furnished her the name for her 
moonshiner, “ Old Ground-hog Cayce.” 

There are a good many Disciples in the mountains, and 
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more Methodists; but the strongest body is the Baptists. 
The Disciples are the least emotional of the denominations, 
and often the most controversial. They profess to have no 
creed but the Bible, and thus are constantly compelled to 
define their views. Probably no denomination in the moun- 
tains stands so strongly for its denominational tenets. In 
late years its ministers have improved greatly, and they rep- 
resent a hopeful element in the religious life of the commu- 
nity. They are growing in numbers, too, as they are through- 
out the country. 

A doctrine more strongly insisted upon some years ago than 
now was that of baptismal regeneration. I was often told of 
a minister — whom, by the way, I never heard — whose favor- 
ite place for baptism was in a clear stream under a large, 
overhanging sycamore. It was said that he was accustomed 
to say to the candidate, “‘ Sister, if that limb was to fall on 
you now, you’d go straight to hell”; and then, having re- 
peated the baptismal formula, and immersed her, he would 
add, “ Now, sister, if that limb should fall, you’re all right.” 

Some of these brethren were fond of refuting the Metho- 
dist idea of regeneration, the favorite text being the declara- 
tion of Christ, which, they say, applied especially to his talk 
with Nicodemus about the new birth,—“ If I have told you of 
earthly things, and ye believed not, how shall ye believe if I 

tell you heavenly things?” Hence I have heard them argue 
the new birth must be an earthly as distinct from a super- 
natural experience. 

I used to hear of a minister who preached from this text, 
and took a most extreme view of his subject. At the close 
he seemed confident that he had proved his point, and asked 
if any person present had any questions or objections. No 
one rose, but an old negro on the back seat shifted one leg un- 
easily over the other. Again the preacher demanded to know 
if any one found fault with his teaching, and the old negro 
shifted his leg back again. A third time the preacher uttered 
his challenge, and the old darky rose. Said he : — 

“T dunno as I got anything to say, an’ I du no as I have. 
I don’ feel competent to argy de case wid de bruddah; but it 
peahed like to me, while de bruddah was a-talkin’, dat it 
would a been safah ef de bruddah had a-said dat they hain’t 
no sech thing as de new birth, as he knows on.” 

A good many pulpit statements would be safer with a like 
qualification. 

Here and there in the mountains ‘are the “ New Lights,” 
another body calling themselves Christians, being members 
of “the Christian connection,” so called. I first met a min- 
ister of this denomination on a steamboat on the upper Ohio. 
He was a sincere, ignorant man, and was being tormented 
by a half-drunken, blatant infidel, hardly less ignorant than 
himself. A crowd gathered about, and listened. An infidel 
is rare there; and, while there were few that sympathized 
with his theology, they were enjoying the preacher’s dis- 
comfiture. I was then a college student, and had just 
finished my course in Christian Evidences, and knew plenty 
of answers, such as they were, to the shallow blasphemy of 
the infidel. I have rarely had the pleasure of routing an 
opponent so thoroughly as I did that man. The crowd was 
getting a little sorry for the preacher, and ready for an 
excuse to turn against the infidel, which fact was quite as 
potent as my arguments. I pursued him with a merciless 
fire of questions learned from Butler’s “ Analogy,” until he 
was speechless, and, gathering himself together, admitted 
himself beaten, and offered to treat the crowd if I would 
stop. He was as good as his word; and, as I would not 
consent to his purchase of drink, he went to the bar, and 
bought his great wide hat full of peanuts, which he dis- 
tributed to the crowd. I went back in the cabin, and began 
writing ; but soon the old preacher came to me, and asked 
me where I had learned so much. I had not grace to con- 
fess to him how little I really knew; and we did not talk long 
enough for him to find out, save in one particular. He was 
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amazed that I did not know and belong to ‘Ae Christian 
Church. 

“What Christian Church?” I asked. 
many. What do you believe?” 

He explained that they had no creed but the Bible, no 
name but Christian, no immersion but baptism. 

“ You mean,” said I, “that you are a Disciple?” 

“Oh, no!” he said most deprecatingly. ‘I believe that 
to be a Campbellite is to commit the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.” : 2 

The Methodists are, on the whole, the most progressive of 
the mountain ministers. Their conference system compels a 
certain range of reading, which, though narrow, is excellent 
as far as it goes. The ministers ride many weary miles, and 
receive toward their support a most meagre sum, utterly in- 
adequate to the support of afamily. The Baptist Association 
is also a help, but has no authority to compel study. Con- 
gregationalists are a recent importation, but have a good 
many churches,— all organized since the war,— and are on 
the increase; and, as for Unitarians, I do not remember ever 
finding one in the mountains. 

I was at Pine Knot one day, at the extreme north end of 
my diocese, and met in the country store a rather likely- 
looking young mountaineer, who asked,— 

“ Are you a Congregashionalist preacher ?” 

I told him that I was. Said he,— 

‘I’m one, but I—TI never seed one before.” 

He looked at me again, and said, “I’d like to hear you 
preach.” 

I arranged to preach at his house, ten miles from there, 
about ten days later. When I came to Pine Knot next, he 
met me with a horse; and I rode to his home. At night he 
had a houseful of people to hear me, and several of them 
stayed over night. He confessed to me a sense of disap- 
pointment in my sermon. It was a good lecture, he said; 
but he added that it didn’t seem like preaching. Said he,— 

“When I preach, you cyant hear thunder.” 

However, he, as well as I, was a “‘ Congregashionalist ”; and 
on this wise he had become so: First, he had been a lifelong 
reader of the Bible, though he had been to school but three 
months. He had set himself to ask and answer the question, 
what kind of religion the New Testament taught, and found 
what he thought was the New Testament system, but knew 
no name for it. Meantime he was licensed to preach in 
another church. Then there came about one of those dis- 
guised missionaries, a book agent, with a book that told 
everything. The reader of this article would have said of it, 
perhaps, that it was a miserable example of hack-work,—a 
compilation of extracts unstratified and inchoate. But such 
books are a blessing to many families. This was a blessing 
to him. Among other things, it told him the names and 
tenets of all religious denominations; and that gave him a 
name for his home-made faith. He had never heard the 
name spoken. He had never seen a man who called himself 
by that name; but he began to tell people, and he told me, 
that he was a “ Congregashionalist.” I got him North to 
take a short course in theology; and he is back in the 
mountains, riding my old circuit to-day, and he knows how to 
pronounce his denominational name. 

More than once in the mountains I overheard people 
trying to classify me by referring to the only other denomi- 
nation they had heard much about. 

“What are Congregationalists, anyhow?” 

“‘T reckon they’re sorter like the Catholics.” 

_ Of Baptists there are several kinds. The “ Regular Bap- 
tists,” the “United Baptists,” the “Missionary Baptists,” 
and the “ Hardshell Baptists” are the principal kinds recog- 
nized on the ground. The anti-missionary, or Hardshell, 
or T'wo-seed Baptists are diminishing, I judge, as com- 
pared with the others. They are strong predestinarians, and 
oppose education. Their name of “Two-seed” is derived 


«“ There are a good 
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from the parable of the wheat and tares, and means that 
there are two equal principles in the universe which must 
grow together without diminution “till the harvest.” It is a 
kind of dualism with Christian terminology. The other 
bodies are all more liberal than this one, and they shade 
into each other. The Hardshells observe foot-washing as a 
religious duty, and its decadence is mourned by some of the 
ministers. 

“Over whar I live in Laurel,” I heard one of them say, 
“the Baptists are gittin’ too proud to wash their feet. I 
have to go into Whitley to find Baptists that’ll wash one an- 
other’s feet.” ; 

I have witnessed this foot-washing service, and it is an 
occasion of no little importance in sections where the cus- 
tom is still maintained. The ministers begin washing each 
other’s feet; and, when they have finished, the brethren and 
sisters follow, the men seated on one side of the house and 
the women on the other, each man’s feet washed and wiped 
by the man to his left, and each washing the feet of the man 
to his right. It is good honest washing, too ; and sometimes 
the water needs frequent changing. 

For the most part a brotherly spirit pervades the religious 
gatherings of the mountain people. <A stranger is welcome, 
and is invited to preach. All the ministers present follow 
him, and the service lasts sometimes from ten o’clock in the 
morning till four in the afternoon. Services of this charac- 
ter are not held every Sunday, but only once a month, at 
which time a herd of ministers comes together and preaches 
long and loud. 

I sometimes used to take a pessimistic view of this preach- 
ing, when I heard it, and think some of it worse than none. 
Certainly, there is much of it that ought to be better. But, as 
I look back upon it, I do not remember any, no matter how 
great its limitations, that does not seem to me to have been, 
on the whole, a benefit. And, while there are a few blind 
leaders of the blind, the great body of mountain preachers 
are faithful men, working without salary, laboring with their 
hand for their own support, and preaching the gospel with- 
out charge. 

The time is at hand when the mountains will have a more 
intelligent religion; but the transition from “heart religion ” 
to “ book religion” is one that has its perils. It belongs to 
the more favored portions of our country to make the transi- 
tion as safe as it may be, and to conserve the good of the 
older religion in the increasing light of the new. 


In the South. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


There are no people in the country more genuinely inter- 
ested in the work of Southern education than the readers of 
the Christian Register. By reason of their religious faith 
and their generous opportunities, they are bound to take a 
large view of their duties, not only in behalf of the millions 
of the colored population at the South, but also for the sake 
of their white brethren, who are still suffering the conse- 
quences both of slavery and the Civil War. It is difficult, 


however, for the clearest intelligence, combined with the 


broadest sympathy, to comprehend how vast the problem is 
of putting an end to oppression, vice, illiteracy, and barbar- 
ism, and winning real civilization within our own domain. 
No patriotic citizen, truly grasping the size of this under- 
taking, would dream of stretching out warlike hands to 
meddle with the affairs of Spain and Cuba. The impressions 
of a recent visit to certain Southern schools may help some- 
what to refresh the minds of the friends of education with 
the sense of the soundness, beneficence, and effectiveness of 
the means which they are using for the safeguarding of the 
republic. 
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The first point of observation was Berea College. This 
institution has a very interesting and chivalric history. It 
was founded, by the help of Southern men, before the Civil 
War, in a slave State, for the education of blacks and whites, 
—men and women. It is situated in Kentucky, to the east of 
the fertile blue-grass district, where the hills begin to rise 
toward the great mountain wilderness. You can ride out, in 
a few miles from Berea, into the fastnesses where the moon- 
shiners defy the arm of the government. Why, they wonder, 
should men in Washington deny them the natural right of 
making whiskey? Here people of the purest English stock 
live in rude, one-room shanties, substantially a hundred years 
behind our times. Feuds and shooting add every year an 
appreciable number to the death-rate in these barbarous 
counties. To help the children of these people to get an 
education, a college must be ready to do a good deal of 
simple, rudimentary work. It must teach the teachers plain 
English learning; it must furnish industrial training, and 
make work honorable; it must give clear object-lessons in 
practical farming, and show what science can do in bringing 
riches out of the land. And it must do all this at the least 
possible cost. Salaries must be on a very modest scale. 
Students must be provided with opportunity to work out 
their education. Loans must occasionally be judiciously 
given, to keep eager students from starving. Meantime it 
is absolutely essential that money for current expenses in 
maintaining the school and for a reasonable endowment 
shall be provided by comparatively the few and the more 
favored, and largely outside the State. Kentucky does not 


. seem to be yet civilized or Christianized enough to carry on 


this advanced work. In the broadest sense of the word, 
here is the “missionary”? work of civilization, to support 
which civilized men are pledged. Civilization must do this 
work in its own defence, or else the old-time barbarism holds 
its grip upon the nation. Moreover, it is the nature of true 
civilization to propagate its own beneficent life. Educate a 
man, and he straightway wants to help educate others. 
What else is his education for? 

Berea seems to the visitor to be in every way doing the 
work of an outpost of American civilization. ‘The poor 
student, from the farms of the West or from the Kentucky 
hills, finds here the means to help himself. He can obtain 
board for $1.25 to 1.50 a week, or he can board himself for an 
indefinitely smaller amount. He can cut his own wood; he 
can lay drainage tiles or do other farm work; he can set type 
in the printing-office. Parents, miles away, who see very few 
silver dollars in a year, can bring or send hams and _ other 
gifts of food for their sons and daughters. It would be hard to 
find a college in which white youth are educated where a little 
money can be made to go so far. Many a Harvard or Yale 
student wastes enough to pay the entire annual expense of a 
student in Berea. ‘The number of students in the different 
departments is.over five hundred. Allowing an average of 
$100 each, we have the cost of the institution somewhere 
near $50,000. How many millionaires spend that bagatelle 
on a yacht! Congress has lately voted one thousand times 
that sum on the preliminary chances of a war. What might 
not fifty millions of dollars do by way of civilizing even 
Cuba! 

The spirit of the school is nobly religious. Here are men 
and women serving for the highest motives. This spirit 1s 
contagious. Boysand girls who come to get an education for 
themselves are likely to go away with the conviction that 
they owe a duty for the rest of their lives to help and educate 
others. If Berea can get an adequate endowment and Presi- 
dent Frost can keep it on its present lines for a generation, 
it is safe to predict that a new influence will go into the Ken- 
tucky mountains. ‘I'he people will give up their shot-guns 
and whiskey and the maledictory psalms; and they will get 
an idea of certain simple New Testament teachings, which 
the world is coming to find are synonymous with civilization. 
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Rushing across the country from Berea to Alabama, I 
learned something of the two courageous little churches of 
the liberal faith in Chattanooga and Atlanta. There was an 
ordination at Chattanooga on the evening of March 24, when, 
in true Congregational fashion, Rev. Marion S. Ham, one of 
the members of the church,— and, till lately, a bank officer 
in the city,— was set apart as the minister. He and Mr. Vail 
of Atlanta, with their earnest supporters, seem rightly to 
belong among the civilizing and educative forces of the 
South. The South, overridden by conventionalism and al- 
most equally barren emotionalism, immensely needs a new 
and higher kind of religion. We will not stop here to call 
this better religion by any denominational name. Call it the 
religion of the Golden Rule. The South wants this to-day as 
much as ever the pagan world has been supposed to have 
needed Christianity. There will be no worthy civilization, 
and, therefore, no sure ground for our grand experiment of 
American democracy, till this new, bold, and reasonable form 
of religion is heard throughout the Southern country. The 
value of our little outpost churches in setting the new type of 
religion cannot be overestimated. Does any one imagine 
that lynching and shooting, or cheating at the ballot, or the 
ruinous chattel mortgage system, grinding the faces of the 
poor, or sensual lives, debasing manhood and womanhood, 
will go unchecked where the churches of the Golden Rule 
cast their light ? 

A drive through the deep sand roads and in the fragrant 
smoke of burning pine brought me late on a Saturday night 
to the great Tuskegee School. It looked like a village 
scattered over the hills. Sunday morning brought the body 
of students, some seven hundred, to their service in the big 
new chapel. They had made and laid every brick. Their 
own architect had drawn the plans. Their own electrician 
successfully turned on the lights that evening for the first 
time. What hearty singing they made! 

One hardly needs to report the numerous industries from 
cobbling to marvellous millinery, or the interesting new ex- 
periments in fattening pigs on acorns, in increasing the 
yield of sweet potatoes sixfold, to two hundred and sixty- 
five bushels an acre, or in illustrating the possibilities of sup- 
porting a family upon a two-acre lot. Here in the midst of 
a great needy colored population is a noble centre of light 
and civilization. Men are being taught to help themselves, 
to co-operate, and to teach and help others. The spirit of 
the school, while quite unsectarian, is precisely that which 
the most advanced and rational churches of the twentieth 
century promise to represent. As you see and hear of the 
squalid life of the mass of the colored people, their constant 
and depressing burden of debt, their immorality, the mock- 
ery of their civil rights, you discern in the Tuskegee work 
the one satisfactory remedy to cure this barbarism. The 
more intelligent and progressive of the Southern white peo- 
ple are coming to recognize this. But no one can travel in 
the South without a growing sympathy with whites and 
blacks alike. Should we, in the free and rich North, have 
behaved any better than our Southern neighbors if our cir- 
cumstances had been the same as theirs? Meantime sym- 
pathy, patriotism, and religion bid us provide generous and 
efficient means to support the Hampton and Tuskegee pio- 
neers of civilization. Mr. Washington, whom every one has 
come to honor and trust, ought not still to be obliged to be 
constantly harassed, as he is now, for the need of necessary 
funds. His time and supervision are urgently called for at 
the school. Is it the will of his friends that for the want of 
a few thousand dollars he must be absent from his post a 
good part of the year? 

About eighty miles from Tuskegee, south of Montgomery, 
the Calhoun School constitutes another garrison settlement 
of civilization. Close by the palatial through trains to and 
from New Orleans rush by,—an object-lesson of luxurious 
material advancement. From the car windows you can see 
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the swamps where, not so long ago, bloodhounds chased 
runaway slaves. Men and women are still living, in all this 
black belt, hardly better off than in the slave days. They 
are an ignorant, cheated, and oppressed people. ‘They can- 
not be truly said to live in houses or homes. The Calhoun 
School is set down in the midst of this barbarism, like any 
mission in the heart of Africa, to teach the people how to 
farm their land and raise their food, how to get out of debt 
and to become free, how to own little farms of their own, 
how to build and keep decent homes, how to rear their chil- 
dren. Southern white men complain that they are afraid to 
have such ignorant men vote. We, too, should be afraid of 
their vote if they were our neighbors. Good-natured as 
they mostly are, we should hold it a menace to life and prop- 
erty if any number of them settled near us. The Calhoun 
School exists in order to convert these dangerous men and 
half-savage women into truly respectable, law-abiding, and 
intelligent American citizens.. Here is an act of faith,— 
faith both in God and in human nature,—the doubt of the 
success of which amounts to a flat denial of our Christianity. 
The facts, too, seem to go with the faith of the Calhoun 
workers. They have already won the confidence of some 
seventy-five families, who not only are helping to support 
the school, but are actively at work to become owners of 
their farms. Ifa model community can be built up at Cal- 
houn in the face of the densest ignorance and prejudice, it 
is safe to say that the same thing can be done anywhere. If 
seventy-five black farmers, most of whom have to sign their 
names with a cross, can become proprietors of land, a mill- 
ion families, sooner or later, can do the same, whereby the 
whole country, North and South, will become richer and 
safer. The institutions of liberty, stable government, and 
enlightened religion, will also become stable and prosperous. 


The Struggle between Science and Religion. 


BY W. L. SHELDON. 


Can it be that the struggle on the part of men of science 
for the recognition of their discoveries in face of the opposi- 
tion on the part of religious teachers has brought the re- 
ligious feelings into disrepute? Is it true that in the long 
run these feelings have worked against the advancement of 
knowledge ? 

Seemingly, a change has been going on that is perceptible 
to even the ordinary observer. Men of science in former 
times apparently were much more interested in religion. Sir 
Isaac Newton, as we gather, was an essentially religious man, 
both in his nature and in his beliefs. As for Kepler, one is 
reminded of the beautiful lines — 


“ My highest wish is to find within 
The God whom I find everywhere without” — 


quoted from him on the title-page of Schwegler’s “ History of 
Philosophy.” Lord Kelvin is evidently also of the same type. 
And it would seem as if Darwin had a great deal of religious 
feeling, even if he did not have definite religious beliefs. As 
for Huxley, one cannot help feeling that, owing to the acci- 
dent of circumstances, he had been cut out from the start 
for a religious teacher, and had been drafted into the field 
of science, and seemingly brought into antagonism with re- 
ligion. He was never able to let the subject of religion 
alone, and it evidently had a fascination for him. A number 
of the foremost men of science in this country have been 
conspicuous on the religious side, as, for instance, Louis 
Agassiz, the great opponent of Charles Darwin, and, on the 
other hand, Darwin’s great defender, Asa Gray. 

But there are indications that the younger generation of 
workers in physical science take less interest in the religious 
problems, although this may be a mistaken impression on 
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our part. Whether this is owing to a change in the attitude 
of science itself or in the theories of science or whether it is 
owing to the enormous amount of work men in this field 
have to do, merely in order to keep up with what is going 
on in their special department, I am not prepared to say. 

But this division into two camps makes the whole discus- 
sion or debate unsatisfactory reading. The martyrdom has 
not been all on one side. 

Some twenty-five years ago, or thereabouts, John William 
Draper published his well-known work, “The Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science.” The book has been read a 
great deal, and has exerted much influence. Now once more 
the story has been retold, on a much larger scale and by an 
abler man, under the title “The History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology in Christendom,” by Andrew D. 
White. This larger work has set men thinking further on 
the subject, and has not, by any means, brought us all toa 
unanimity of opinion. 

For my own part, I am strongly disposed to think that the 
titles of both these well-known works are misleading and are 
a mistake. There has been no conflict or warfare in the 
spirit which the title of these books would indicate. Htiman 
nature is not quite so stupid as has been supposed, although 
it has all the arrogance which has ever been claimed for it. 
And this instinctive arrogance is responsible for a great deal 
of that strife which has been attributed to the religious in- 
stincts. The man of science talks sometimes as if religion 
had been somehow a sort of mystical entity existing mainly 
for the purpose of interfering with his efforts or blocking his 
way. 

But the same human nature that is struggling to get 
knowledge, and to ascertain the laws of the universe, also 
evolved religion. It is not necessarily one human nature 
that develops the scientific spirit, and another human nature 
that evolves the religious spirit. Both appear in the same 
consciousness. It is something else in human nature that 
has led to this conflict. How shall we explain the fact that 
the two extremes leading to arrogance are knowledge and 
superstition? The man who knows a great deal and the 
man who knows scarcely anything at all, are often both 
equally sure; and each one would like, somehow, to put 
down the other. It is a natural arrogance in the soul of 
man that we have to deal with rather than a liking for super- 
stition in this long story of the so-called conflict between 
science and religion. 

Men of science can show the same arrogance. ‘The bit- 
terness of feeling which they display in their attacks upon 
each other is painful in the extreme. There is little reason 
to doubt that, if these men were enormously in the majority, 
they would be inclined to use the arm of the State in order 
to put a stop to what they would call the pernicious teach- 
ings of superstition. Yet it would not be really the scientific 
spirit itself doing this, any more than it has been the relig- 
ious spirit itself which has been to blame for the way men of 
‘science have been persecuted. 

What the religious sense puts itself against and has fought 
so bitterly is the know-it-all feeling. I do not know of any 
discovery that would so completely overwhelm the soul of 
man as to come to what seemed manifestly the end of things. 
Surely there is nothing antagonistic in this religious sense of 
“ moreness,” making us feel that we have never come to the 
end of it all, that there is a spiritual side which science has 
never fully penetrated or explained away. 

When the man of science does imply that he knows it 
all, that for instance he can find ws in his atoms and mole- 
cules, then we rebel. It suggests the feelings we have when 
people call us by contemptuous names. We feel humiliated. 
Our self-respect rises up in opposition. It seems to us like a 
blow to our personal dignity. At the basis of all the seeming 
opposition on the part of religion to science has been the fear 
lest somehow this thing called science might reduce us our- 
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selves to its atoms or vortex rings, and no longer leave us 
the soul we believe in. Yet the scientific spirit itself really 
makes no such assertions. Statements of this kind are 
rather from the know-it-all feeling of human arrogance, which 
has led a certain class of men to treat the other spiritual side 
as if it were a something superfluous, a by-product, and not 
the most real to us of all realities. When a great man of 
science like Prof. Tait tells us “We do not know and are 
probably incapable of discovering what matter is,” then we 
feel relieved. If he does not know what matter is, he cer- 
tainly will not make the effort to reduce this soul of ours to 
matter. 

What really has been taking place over these many centu- 
ries has been the struggle for new thought to win its way 
over against established beliefs of every kind, social, political, 
scientific, religious, or even the beliefs of metaphysics. As 
Bagehot in his “ Physics and Politics” tells us, ““One of the 
greatest pains of human nature is the pain of a new idea.” 
Beliefs of all kind, when existing for a long time, tend to be- 
come caked together into a fixity; and men hold on to them 
and fight for them as a means for preserving the existing 
social order. In a sense it was the same spirit leading to 
the attack of the religious teachers on Charles Darwin in 
our own century that led the saintly Marcus Aurelius to per- 
mit the persecution of the Christians in the Roman Empire. 
In both instances there was the feeling that the new thought 
might break up the existing order of things, and bring on 
chaos or anarchy. Men might do this in the interests of sci- 
entific beliefs as well as in the interests of beliefs in religion. 

The higher religious thought, as well as the more advanced 
scientific thought, had to be fought for. The martyrs in 
science and the martyrs in religion belong together: they 
were struggling for the same principle. The civilization and 
the higher thought of to-day owe an equal debt to both 
classes of martyrs. As a matter of fact, the first beginnings 
of science were the so-called religious beliefs. In the crude 
pre-historic times man established his gods as his first inter- 
pretation of nature through his first cravings for knowledge. 
And then, when it was necessary to advance to higher relig- 
ious ideas, the old gods made a terrific struggle for their 
existence. The men of science owe every bit as much to 
the brave religious heroes who have fought for their more 
advanced convictions as the men on the religious side owe 
to the brave heroes who have fought for more advanced 
thought in science. 

To my mind the whole story ought to be written over 
again from this other standpoint,— not as if there had been 
a deadly conflict between the scientific and the religious 
spirit, but rather as an account of the struggle for ad- 
vanced thought on both sides to win its way against the 
fixity of tradition. If there had been no crucifixion, there 
might have been no Charles Darwin. 


Spiritual Life. : 


Never to tire, never to grow cold, to be patient, sympa- 
thetic, tender; to look for the budding flower and the opening 
heart; to hope always, like God; to love always,— this is 
duty.— Amiel’s Journal. 

&* 

Blessed is he who lives in God, who incarnates love, pu- 
rity, holiness, who manifests the Divine, and whom nothing 
can ever divorce from the oneness he has with the Infinite 
and Eternal Life—A. W. Martin. 

wb 


Love, the true love of God, is the love of his truth, of his 
holinéss, of his whole will; the true love is that which reflects 
itself in obedience; the true love is that which stirs and 


purifies the conscience.— Vier, 
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One sacrifice of the temporal for the eternal day is the 
grain of mustard-seed, which may give birth to a tree large 
enough to make a home for the sweetest singing birds. One 
moment of deep truth in life, of choosing not merely honesty, 
but purity, may leaven the whole mass.—Margaret Filler. 


a 


There are many signs to-day of another coming of the Son 
of Man,— not the realistic Jesus as an individual of the first 
century, nor the Christ of dogma, but the essential Christ- 
spirit, the eternal son of God in human life. He is coming 
in spiritual luminousness: he is seen as the light that lighteth 
every man who wills to walk in true thoughts and loyal spirit 
and noble deeds.— &. P. DeForest. 


The Idealists. 


As a cloud that dissolves in the sky 
At the close of the day, 

Even so out of life, silently, 
Man passes away. 

As a leaf from the branch of a tree 
Falls and melts in the mould, 

So for man —the godlike and free — 
This fate is foretold. 


As the tussocks on prairie or plain 
Are swallowed by fire, 

So of man but his ashes remain: 
The earth is his pyre. 

All his work, all his love, all his fame,— 
Verse, picture, or bust,— 

’Tis a dream, ’tis a wraith, ’tis a name: 
It is dust, it is dust. 


Yet no less will we strive to the end, 
FE’en if life has deceived : 

Let death prove a foe or a friend, 
We strove, we achieved. 

With humility haughty as pride, 
Looking up through our bars, 

As we lived and aspired, so we died, 
Athirst for the stars. 


— Lloyd Mifflin, in “ The Slopes of Helicon.” 


Che Pulpit. 


The World of Defeat and the World of Victory. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of geod cheer, I 
have overcome the world.— JOHN xvi. 33. 

Out of all the many meanings which men find in these 
words the one which appeals to me is that Jesus would say : 
“Tn the world you will have tribulation. ‘That cannot be 
avoided. But there is another world which I have found,and 
into which I invite you, where you may have peace.” 

He lived at the same moment in two worlds. In the one 
he met and suffered tribulation: in the other he was at peace. 
In the one world, even for him, there was defeat, suffering, 
and a shameful death: in the other was light, love, peace, joy, 
and victory. 

Now Jesus lived in no world of darkness and in no world 
of light of which the doors are closed to us. Let us, then, 
bring the statement of his thought forcibly home to ourselves. 
You and I live at the same time in these two worlds. In the 
one we are never sure of success and victory: in the other 
we may be sure of them. In the one we have tribulation: in 
the other we may have peace. 

Now what are these two worlds? How shall we define 
them, and set them over against each other in clear light? 
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The one is the world of sense: the other is the world of 
spirit. The one is outside of us: the other is within. We 
look outward to see the one: we look inward to see the other. 
In the one we cannot certainly find a God of love: in the 
other we can. In all this outer world there is order, indeed, 
and law and might and sublimity, the glory of blazing suns 
and shining stars. But in all that outer world of sense no 
man ever found or can find absolute proof of a God of love 
and tenderness and compassion. When we look for these 
things, we look in vain on the sea, the roaring of whose waves 
prayer will not prevail against, even though our heart’s love 
is concerned in the freight which goes down in storm and 
wreck. But in that inner world man can find the God of 
loving-kindness and tender mercy. In that world he may 
exult and be at peace, although the storm rages in the world 
without. 

Let us not be afraid now to draw the line sharply, to see 
and to recognize the truth; for out of clear sight of things as 
they are comes the blessedness of the truth as it really is. 
In that outer world, courage, industry, honesty, perseverance, 
knowledge, and_ skill will, in most cases and in the long run, 
do the work and win the battle. The very existence and 
happy conduct of the life of man here upon the earth show 
that, on the whole, the balance of good is in his favor, and 
that evil things are in the minority. 

But the plain fact of experience which cannot be evaded 
is that in all this outer world which we reach through our 
senses God seems to let us alone. He gives us a work to do, 
and lets us succeed or fail. He gives us a battle, and lets us 
fight it out. The balance, on the whole, is in favor of the 
good man. But there is certainty of trouble and no certainty 
of success. 

But in that world in which is peace everything is differ- 
ent. ‘There he who seeks finds. He who asks receives. 
To him that knocks the door is opened. God is there: jus- 
tice is done. His love is unfailing, and in God is the joy of 
the whole earth. Man speaks to him face to face as toa 
brother and a friend. He says: “God is in his world, right 
must win. God is in his world, love will never fail.” They 
who trust to right and truth and love, they always win with 
God. For them no defeat is possible, no loss is final, no 
tumult of the outer world can drown the music of the soul. 

Let us come still closer to life, and put the doctrine into 
the most familiar phrases touching the ordinary experiences 
of common life. The world where you cannot find God as 
love and tenderness, however great may be his wisdom and 
power, is that world in which you eat and drink and sleep 
and invent machines and run them, and make money or 
lose it, in which cholera comes, in which engines telescope 
passenger trains, in which your carriage breaks down or 
your horses run away. It is that world where deadly dis- 
ease is never'checked by prayer, but only by the skill which 
destroys the germ or indicates the remedy. It is the world 
in which, going on an errand of mercy, the saint may break 
his leg on a slippery sidewalk or lose his life with no angel 
to guide the unwary foot and save him from the undeserved 
penalty. 

In this outer world there is tribulation, but let us not dis- 
parage it for all that. It is the world of bountiful harvests, 
of glowing sunsets, of glorious mountains, of bright rivers 
running to the sea. There are in it the smiling faces of 
happy children, of bathers rejoicing in the morning while 
they drink in the breath of the salt sea, of those who on the 
hill-tops fill their veins with the fragrant spices of the pine- 
trees or rejoice in the glory of the setting sun. It is a 
beautiful, glorious, wonderful world; but, if you live wholly 
in it, you will have no settled peace. Trouble will come to 
you out of all these beautiful things,— accident, disease 
misfortune, and death; and, if you pray to God to show hie 
self there by miracle and sign, alas! poor, frail, trembling 
soul, you will ask in vain, The storm will fall, the light- 
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ning will strike, the pestilence will rage, the tempest will 
roar; and in it all you will not find your God. On the whole, 
you will find there food and gladness for the brief time that 
this world is given for your home. You may have there 
light and warmth and beauty, you may live in ceiled houses, 
be clad in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day ; but in that world you will have tribulation; and in that 
world, when you have done all that human skill and strength 
can do, there is but one final act,— submission, endurance, 
resignation. You cannot resist the law of gravitation, the 
power of electricity, the poison of the pestilence, excepting 
by an obedience to the law which is often beyond your 
knowledge and capacity. God does not interfere to prevent 
for his saints suffering, accident, misfortune, sickness, and 
death. 

But there is a world of peace in which Jesus lived, and to 
which he invites all those who labor and are heavy-laden. 
It is not so easy to describe this world, because, while we 
live in it, we know it without the use of our eyes and ears 
and hands and all these wonderful outer senses of the soul. 
Still, every human being who deserves the name spends 
much of his life, while the best of men and women spend 
most of their lives, in this world where they think and feel, 
where they love, where they see truth, where they know that 
there is something right and something wrong, where they 
have impulses of heroism, where a law of justice is revealed 
to them which they must obey. It is the world into which 
come, through kindly voices and loving eyes and friendly 
hands, the assurance that there are others who live in this 
world of life and light and love, where all the worthy affairs 
of human life are conducted. 

When you are wholly in this world-and at peace there, 
then you know that finally right must be done everywhere, 
that love rules, that the best things endure, that loss and 
blight and death are of the other world, and do not touch 
the soul. Here in this inner world your battle is set for you, 
but you never fight it alone. Here your work is to be done; 
but, doing it with high purpose, you cannot fail. Here no 
right thing is against you. All good things are for you. 
This is the world where is revealed the God of love and 
tenderness ; and, the sense of security in his presence being 
gained, all the struggle and toil of the outer world come into 
light, and you begin to see how the terrible God of wisdom 
and power, who reigns in that outer world, is the same God 
who reveals himself in the mother’s love, in the hero’s faith, 
in the words and deeds of the patriot, the martyr, the saint. 

From this world of peace the human soul, secure in its 
place, can look out upon that other world, and rejoice in it, 
while holding it lightly, sure that some day, not far away, he 
must let it go. He begins to see that this brave, beautiful, 
bad, dangerous, outer world, where science tells him he holds 
his place, only because for the time the balance of the chances 
is in his favor, is, after all, only a speck in this infinite 
universe ; that it will not last long at the best; that, although 
it is God’s world, it is only a bubble blown through infinite 
space from some wave of the infinite being. His real life is 
not concerned with the fortunes of that outer world. That 
is a mystical sentence,—‘“ Your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” That means: Your life,as Jesus said, does not consist 
in the abundance of the ¢4imgs which you possess. Your life 
goes on among these outer things, but is itself subject to no 
law of matter or space. It can be destroyed by no tempest 
or pestilence, but is itself unseen as is the life of God, and in 
the mystery of the Divine Being resides hidden, but safe. 

This is a day of doubts, of questions,—a time when men 
challenge or deny the Eternal Goodness. But note this tach: 
the doubts are in regard to the conduct of affairs in that 
outer world. Remember also that the disappointments of 
the saint are concerned with things that happen there. Now, 
when we clearly see the truth, and face it, we rise above our 
doubts, and turn even our troubles to good account. No 
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human wisdom can show why this God of love and truth and 
justice, who is so near, so dear, and always so good in the 
world of the spirit, should so hide himself in that other 
world. But the fact is clear: in that outer world he does not 
choose to take away the risk, the danger, the suffering, of 
even his most loving children. 

Heed, then, this warning: Do not stake your faith in God 
on your ability to make him conduct the affairs of this outer 
world to your advantage and to your liking. The world has 
tried the experiment millions of times ; and, since steam and 
telegraph have made the world one, universal sympathy has 
often been aroused, and the prayer of the world has been 
offered that some great and worthy life might overcome 
disease or that public calamity might be averted. And 
rapidly, out of these experiences, all the world is learning 
that God will not make the importunity of man the guide of 
his action. If, then, you stake your faith, hope, and happi- 
ness, your belief in God, upon finding him in that outer 
world, and inducing him there to do what you ask,— whether 
for winning good or avoiding peril,— then you will come to 
disappointment and grief. Hard enough it is to do the work 
and fight the battle when you know that possibly you may 
not accomplish the one or win the other, because success 
and victory are not promised to you. But it is heart-break- 
ing when one sets his desire on success and victory, and 
says to himself, “Be true, be faithful, and God is bound to 
bring you to the happy conclusion of your enterprise.” 
The world is not made on any such holiday plan. 

In this inner world, in which is the peace which Jesus 
promises, God meets the righteous soul. He makes him sure 
that for himself there is but one course possible. He must 
be righteous, he must be true, he must be faithful to his 
duty and his work; and there ends his responsibility. With 
the rest God is concerned. In the world of the soul he shall 
have peace and life eternal. ‘There no enemy can reach him ; 
there no accident can cripple him; there no event can prove 
fatal. But as to this work and battle, which are his part in 
the outer world, God does-not promise success and victory. 

The lesson, then, is that, if we are brave and true, we shall 
win many a victory in that outer world, and accomplish 
there many a good work; but we are to remember that all 
the work we do and all the battles we win are gained by the 
power we carry with us out from the unseen world of our 
inner life. All our real resources are in that world. All our 
power of mind, will, heart, and conscience are there, forms of 
the unseen energy proceeding from the life of God. 

We must remember, also, that, while we can have peace in 
that inner world, we do not have it as a gift. It is the world 
of the infinite and beautiful possibility. While Jesus invited 
his disciples to come there and rest, he warned them also 
that they might admit into the sanctuary of their lives all the 
evil and disorder of that outer world. In the world of peace 
is the light which lighteth every man; but Jesus warned his 
followers that even the light of the inner life might be 
quenched, and he cried, “If that light be darkened, how 
great is that darkness!” The conditions of life and peace, 
of good work and final victory, are simple, but hard. The 
requirement is absolute truthfulness in word, perfect right- 
eousness in purpose, unshrinking fidelity in the motive, the 
spirit, and the intention. God asks no impossible perfection 
of any tempted and struggling child of humanity ; but, in 
order that he may put the might of his omnipotence into the 
balance with his struggling child, he requires of him that he 
shall wish to know the truth and to speak it, that it shall be 
his first desire to know the right and to do it. 

These are the simple conditions which, faithfully observed, 
have, in all ages, made of holy men and women friends of 
God and prophets. They have never been defeated, they 
have never failed; and out of their fidelity and their victory 
has always come the inspiration of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
the three great words of religion, the things that abide. 
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April the Twenty-third. 


I am not proud because I make to bloom 
Each year the hawthorn by the cottage gate; 
Nor that I raise the rose’s heart elate 

With thoughts of climbing to my lady’s room; 
But that, one golden morn, I did illume 

The world with him,—a light to dominate 
And daze all time. It was my envied fate 

To lay him in his cradle and the tomb. 

When Nature gave him, she became lovelorn, 
Nor would she let him longer here abide; 
And if, in memory of the time, men mourn, 
Grieving, ‘This is the day that Shakespeare died,”’ 
I, April, answer from the Avon’s side, 

“This is the day my dearest child was born.” 


—Lloyd Mifflin, in “The Slopes of Helicon.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Retreat of the Kingfisher. 


BY HARRY EDWARD MILLER. 


When the first of April had come, after 
long and stormy weeks, the reawakened thrill 
of life ran through all nature, from valley to 
hilltop. The weather, which had been un- 
propitious to the budding trees and early 
flowers, gave place to warm and _ tranquil 
days, with the sky above of that clear and 
distant blue ever so pleasant to the dwellers 
of our mundane sphere. 

Early as it was, the moist places, where 
the grass is fresh even in winter time, were 
assuming the proper emerald tint; but, in 
the fields and meadows, days were to elapse 
before the rich sward of summer would make 
its appearance. 

It was the time when files of crows, on 
laborious wing, and with general clamor, 
were passing overhead on their course to the 
woods and fields that they had claimed the 
season before; and not only the crows, but 
battalions of other birds, were coming from 
the Southland to assist in the waking of dor- 
mant nature. 

At last it had come,—the first spring-like 
day, bringing with its charms the memories 
of many a spring-time in the years that had 
ended. No one should remain indoors on 
such a day; and, most certainly, no one 
who, like Adam, is unhampered by indoor 
occupations. 

Near where a wild mountain brook fell 
into a basin to form a miniature lake was an 
old willow log, which I claimed for my rus- 
tic chair. For company I had the handsome 
form of the belted kingfisher, perched on the 
opposite side of the sheet of water, with 
such a silent mien as to at once suggest that 
he loved these rural environments far from 
the haunts of men. Then, suddenly, there 
was a flash, and the kingfisher had plunged 
into the water, emerging with a pretty brook 
trout in his grasp. The bird was not dream- 
ing nor meditating, as he had appeared, with 
his seemingly vacant gaze and motionless 
body. A stranger to Nature’s feathered chil- 
dren would have labelled the bird a sluggard 
at first sight; but this, in reality, would 
have been a mean slander, which every lover 
of the birds would resent. Another plunge, 
and the kingfisher had caught a minnow. I 
sought to make a closer acquaintance with 
the kingfisher, only to send him flying up the 
brook, with his rattling notes, which Alex- 
ander Wilson, the ornithologist, has likened 
to the sound of a watchman’s rattle. These 
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strange syllables will usually tell us when the 
bird is passing in flight, though sometimes 
he gives utterance to them while at rest or 
just at the moment of leaving his perch. 

The quiet nook where the kingfisher was 
found is a small plateau, with steep, cleared 
land above and below; while on either side 
are small mountain peaks, dense with the 
growth of vines, underbrush, and giant trees, 
festooned and covered with moss. It may 
be that the narrow strip of open land may, 
with more truth, be described as a hilly pass 
between the two overshadowing mountains. 
Several hundred feet below is an old wagon 
road, and still another hundred feet down 
glistens the clear water of a winding river. 
Knowing that I should find the kingfisher 
along this stream, I left the mountain, and 
descended to the valley. Quite a mile down 
the river’s banks I halted on the shore of 
a little cove, in whose shallow waters the 
finny legions are wont to rove and lurk under 
the shady, overhanging banks, which are so 
often monopolized by schools of small fry, 
—those schools of so great importance to the 
pedagogue of a kingfisher. 

On a dead sycamore stump, as if to give 
me welcome, sat two mute kingfishers; while 
four sharp eyes were fixed upon me as an 
object deserving suspicion. Unlike the bird 
of the mountain stream, they permitted me 
to walk almost up to the limb on which they 
sat; while each seemed still to consider my 
uninvited presence. Here was an opportunity 
for the photographer, since not a motion was 
perceptible about either bird. 

Perhaps they were more bold because they 
had a nest close by in a sand-bank. With 
beak and claws our fishermen tunnel for a 
yard or more into the side of a bank, prefer- 
ably near the water. In this artificial cave 
the birds form a rough nest of sticks, in 
which the pretty white eggs are deposited, 
and where in the semi-darkness the young 
kingfishers first open their eyes. 

I cannot agree with those writers who de- 
scribe the kingfisher as a shy resident of 
lonely streams and lakes. I believe these 
dwellers in the solitude, as well as the whole 
kingfisher tribe, more susceptible to domesti- 
cation than is generally conceded. For a 
number of years a pair have nested in a 
gravel-bank, which is hardly a hundred feet 
from the busiest portion of one of the towns 
on the Croton River, in New York State. 
These birds, which live near man’s abode, 
become less and less fearless; though the 
same cannot be said of those birds frequent- 
ing the more isolated localities of America. 
So much for the effects of civilization upon 
the two classes of kingfishers! 

Let us turn, again, to the birds before us. 
As I sat on the bank, one of the fishers 
dashed into the cove, and arose with the 
water dripping from the squirming prey in 
his claws, which was no other than a plump 
river bass, served up in true kingfisher style. 
Because of his particular fondness for fish, 
the bird has fallen greatly in the estimation 
of those people who have well-stocked trout 
streams; and, no doubt, they seriously think 
our friend a most worthless vagabond in 
feathers, since he entirely disregards all 
game laws, and is just as capable of select- 
ing fine trout as the owner of the stream. 
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The kingfisher reasons, I dare say, that his 
race has inhabited these watercourses from 
the time before the white man saw the West- 
ern world, therefore giving him unlimited 
privileges in these haunts of his ancestors. 
The belted kingfisher has two modes of 
seeking prey,—the first, as we have seen, to 
watch from a favorite perch; while the sec- 
ond is quite different, for then, ever on the 
alert, he flies just above the surface of the 
water, ready to pounce at the first signs of 
a fin. Again, the kingfisher may be seen 
poising just over the sweep of a rushing 


waterfall, where man can marvel at his won- “S 


derful eyesight, which is so powerful as to 
penetrate the seething waters, and discover 
the fish beneath the spray. But, though 
strong his vision, his dash into the water is 
not always certain of reward; for the fish 
have eyesight as well. 

The kingfisher is a resident with us through 
the year, migrating only from brook to river 
or river to lake, so that you may find him 
during whatever month you ramble. 


Literature. 


The Non-teligion of the Future.” 


The change in the tone of those who put 
aside Christianity and current religious ideas 
is well illustrated in this book. Formerly 
the opponents of religion were bitter, sarcas- 
tic, often angry. Now they are becoming 
courteous, mild, and even sympathetic. This 
change of tone, no doubt, reflects a similar 
change in the apologists for religion. They 
are no longer fierce and denunciatory in their 
treatment of unbelievers. 

M. Guyau writes with a wide knowledge of 
the literature of the subject. He is familiar 
with the arguments of philosophers and theo- 
logians. He understands the sentiments 
which underlie the doctrines and ceremonies 
of the churches. He does not speak vaguely 
or rashly, but as one who has put away every 
religious habit and prejudice and every 
shred of conformity to the Church. He de- 
scribes the condition, the beliefs, and the 
emotions of those who have no religion. He 


reviews, in succession, religious physics, 
metaphysics, morals, faith in its various 
forms, the effect upon men, women, and 


children, and the probable effect of religion 
and non-religion in the future. He con- 
siders, in turn, theism, pantheism, idealism, 
materialism, and monism. He discusses all 
these questions at length, with ample learn- 
ing and illustrations which hold the attention 
of his reader. Wherever there is a defect in 
a system, he finds it. Every weak place in 
a theory he brings to light, and furnishes one 
of the best handbooks of critical knowledge 
of this kind which is accessible in the Eng- 
lish language. In his estimate of social 
tendencies and experiments, he holds the 
balance evenly. He is never blinded by his 
hopes, nor is he oppressed by his fears. He 
sees no more promise in liberal forms of 
religion than in the old forms. All of them 


he sweeps away as unimportant. He says, 
ee Ee 

*TuE NON-RELIGION OF THE FutTurR. A Sociological 
Study. Translated from the French of M. Gavan Rew. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 
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for instance: ‘‘The ideas of Kant and Schell- 
ing, when they passed into America, gave 
birth to Emerson’s and Parker’s Transcenden- 
talism. Spencer’s theory of evolution be- 
came, in America, a religion of Cosmism, 
represented by Messrs. Fiske, Potter, and 
Savage. But all such alleged religions are 
simply the moving shadow, in the domain 
of sentiment and action, of the substance of 
intellectual speculation.’? Of the Ethical 
Culture Society, led by Dr. Adler, which he 
describes as at bottom simply ‘‘a great mut- 
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ual aid temperance society, ’’ he predicts that 
it is one of the forms of social activity des- 
tined ‘‘to succeed ritualistic religions. ’’ 

The writer advances, with his readers, to 
the place where he is compelled to pronounce 
final judgment concerning belief in God and 
immortality. These ideas he definitely sets 


aside; and yet he leads his readers so can- 
didly and tenderly among the human senti- 
ments and the mischances which befall those 
who are truthful and loving that the heart, 
if not the reason, rebels against his conclu- 
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In the final chapter, in spite of him- 
self, there is an outlook toward the Infinite 
and Eternal which is better than most argu- 
ments for the hope he sets aside. Indeed, he 
is forced to the conclusion that the universe 
about us teems with life, and that better 
things than man has ever known are certain 
to come, in accordance with the laws of evo- 
lution which have been revealed to us. In 
short, the impression made by this agnostic 
writer is that his ‘‘non-religion’’ is more 
religious than much which vaunts itself in 
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the name of religion. His cheerfulness, 
truthfulness, fairness, the evident rectitude 
of his motives, and the tenderness of his 
spirit are models for those who would argue 
for or against the cherished faith of man- 
kind. 


LED ON! STEP By STEP. Scenes from 
Clerical, Military, Educational, and Planta- 
tion Life in the South, 1828-98. An Auto- 


biography. By A. Toomer Porter, D.D. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.— This autobiography, dedi- 


cated to Rev. Charles Frederick Hoffmann, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., is a remarkable pro- 
duction. The final cause of it seems to be to 
win favor for the school of which Dr. Porter 
has been the successful founder and princi- 
pal. There is an astonishing mingling of 
self-confidence, frank mendicancy, energy, 
honesty, and manliness. Aside from. the 
parts which are intended, no doubt, to make 
a further endowment of the school possible, 
the narrative itself is of an engaging quality. 
Dr. Porter was born in the South, held 
slaves, took part in the war, and after the 
war opened a school for the benefit of colored 
children, following this with the establish- 
ment of one for the free education of the 
orphans of good families in South Carolina. 
His account of Southern life before and after 
the war has great value as a record. We 
confess to reading some parts of it with such 
emotion as is seldom excited either by auto- 
biography or fiction. In 1866 he appeared 
in New York, to solicit funds for his work, 
and was received with coldness. One of his 
first friends was A. A. Low of Brooklyn, 
who continued to be a supporter to the end of 
his life. In a church in Brooklyn Dr. Lit- 
tlejohn introduced him. Immediately num- 
bers of people rose to leave the church. The 
rector directed the sexton to close the doors, 
and rebuked the audience. Dr. Porter as- 
cended the pulpit, and announced his text, 
“‘T am Joseph, your brother.’’? The effect 
was electrical. In reading the story, we 
shared the emotions of the congregation, who 
heaped the collection - plates with money. 
The account of the burning of Columbia and 
the doctor’s reflections on war are timely. 
He had feared that his wife and children had 
been burned alive, and was determined, if 
this had happened, to take the life of the 
man who was responsible. He says no doubt 
some one will think, ‘‘How shocking for a 
Christian minister!’’ But he explains that 
to read of these things and to be an actor in 
them are very different. ‘‘Yes, reader, war 
and all its concomitants are sinful, devilish. 
War is begotten of Satan, and born in hell: 
there is nothing good about it. But, before 
you condemn, you must be placed in the 
same Circumstances. ’’ 


A Door OPENED. By Alexander McKen- 
zie. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—Dr. McKenzie’s Open Door 
is one that admits us to a pleasant suite of 
rooms, sixteen in all. They are sixteen ser- 
mons of uncommon excellence, yet not so 
remarkable for their strength as for their 
poetic beauty and their helpful and inspiring 
tone. Their modicum of theology is infini- 
tesimal. They transcend all the distinctions 
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of sect and creed, and rise into an atmos- 
phere that is refreshing to our minds and 
hearts. The use made of the various texts 
is, in each case, the poet’s use; and the 
interpretation is original and unique. It is 
improbable that any of the texts has sug- 
gested to others, at any time, the meaning it 
suggests to Dr. McKenzie. Even if we 
should name his subjects, they would not 
give much of an idea of the lessons which 
are evolved from them. The title of the 
book is also the title of the first sermon, 
which seems to have been preached in the 
university chapel. Other titles are ‘‘The 
Grace of the Touch,’’ ‘‘The Wheels and the 
Spirit,’’ ‘‘The Virtue of Clean Hands,’’ 
‘*The Sailor Man,’’ which has a landsman’s 
sound; while incidental phrases in the ser- 
mon identify Jesus with God in a manner 
that is shocking to the rationally reverent 
mind. Quite apart from the other sermons 
is ‘‘The Story of a New England Church, ’’ 
—that of the original first church in Cam- 
bridge. The division of the society into 
Unitarians and Congregationalists is indi- 
cated in a pathetic paragraph, and it was one 
incident of many in a_ situation that 
abounded in unhappy differences and recrim- 
inations. Happily, it will not be long be- 
fore the Unitarianized orthodox minister may 
remain in his orthodox pulpit, with the gen- 
eral consent of his people, his trumpet giving 
no uncertain sound. 


A SHoRT HIsToryY oF MODERN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Edmund Gosse, Honorable 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Gosse 
has had a definite aim, and is to be thanked for 
carrying out his purpose with skill and discre- 
tion. He has attempted to show how English 
literature has been evolved, each generation 
affected by the work of the previous generation 
and the whole body of literature growing out 
of well-defined conditions. To do this work as 
he has done it, it was necessary to characterize, 
in a few words, the authors of each generation 
and century, to say no more about the details 
of their work than was necessary to bring 
out their principal features. From Chaucer to 
Tennyson we havea connected story which 
can be read with interest and for instruction 
even by one who is not familiar with most of 
the authors, and which people of wide reading 
will find of use in setting their ideas in order. 
He does not even stop by the way to slay 
again the Bacon-Shakespeare bogie. Three sen- 
tences may be quoted to show the terse and im- 
pressive way in which he sums up the study of 
the period (page 1o1): “In Shakespeare a his- 
toric epoch culminates: he is the commanding 
peak of a vast group of mountains. It is there- 
fore vain to consider him as though he stood 
alone, a solitary portent in a plain. More than 
any other of the greatest poets of the world, he 
rises, by insensible degrees, on the shoulders 
and the hands of a crowd of precursors; yet so 
rapidly did this crowd collect that our eyes are 
scarcely quick enough to perceive the process.” 
Mr. Gosse does not ask or expect his readers 
to accept all his interpretations; but he estab- 
lishes claim to be regarded as a faithful com- 
panion and adviser for all that great multitude 
who read for pleasure and profit without having 
been trained as critics or equipped as historians. 
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Younc Broop. By E. W. Hornung. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.—Mr. 
Hornung won his reputation as a writer of 
Australian tales and sketches, written out of 
an evident first-hand knowledge of that coun- 
try, always exciting and occasionally brutal in 
the incidents related. The new story nar- 
rates the experiences of a young Englishman 
who returns from India to find his home 
broken up, his mother living in poverty, and 
his father the victim of a mysterious disap- 
pearance, and supposed to be an absconder. 
Forced to devote himself wholly to the im- 
mediate problems of existence, he tried, 
amid repeated disappointments, to find work 
of any kind. His life as a sub-teacher in 
a provincial school and his gradual develop- 
ment as a writer are graphically described ; 
and, in the latter, one can hardly avoid the 
conjecture that the writer has confessed some- 
thing of his own experiences. The character 
of Lowndes—a strange yet not improbable 
mixture of good and evil—is original and 
effective. The book is a good example of 
that kind of modern fiction in which not a 
single character is idealized. The mystery 
of the disappearance and the dramatic out- 
come of the story are well managed. 


EuGENE FieLp aT Home. By Ida Com- 
stock Below. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.—This little book is not to be con- 
sidered a complete biography, but it will 
bring many nearer to the writer of Little Boy 
Blue than anything that has yet appeared. It 
is written by the sister of Mr. Field’s wife. 
It is directly personal in the interest taken in 
Mr. Field, frankly sure of the responsive 
sympathy of others, and entirely unaffected 
in style. It is shown that the genealogy of 
the Field family has been traced back to the 
fifteenth century. Gen. Martin Field, Eu- 
gene’s grandfather, was a distinguished ad- 
vocate, as was his father, also. The story 
of Eugene’s college days, his youthful court- 
ship and marriage, his gradual advance in 
literary pursuits, is rapidly sketched; and 
the rest of the book is given up to pleasant 
anecdotes of his home life, the characteris- 


tics of his children, and tributes of affection. ° 


The illustrations include photographs of all 
the family; and the severest critic would be 
willing to confess the children a charming 
set, though why should little ‘‘Sister Girl’’ 
be allowed to wear the immense aigrette in 
her baby bonnet? 


Miscellaneous. 


The Living Age for the first quarter of the 
year is bound and for sale. It contains, as 
usual, an extraordinary amount of literature 
of good quality. A variety suited to every 
taste except that which is bad is provided. 
Poetry, philosophy, travels, literature, grave 
and gay, are presented in a well-balanced 
variety. 


' Messrs. J. Fischer & Brother, 7 Bible 
House, New York, have issued two new 
choruses, octavo form: a ‘‘Te Deum,’’ for 
soprano, by J. Wiegand; and ‘‘ Praise ye the 
Lord,’’ by J. B. Molitor. Mr. J. Wiegand 
has shown his skill in writing suitable and 
effective music for church service on many 
former occasions. The chorus by J. B. 
Molitor, although simple in construction, 
contains many beautiful vocal effects. Both 
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works can be recommended to ambitious 
choirs seeking good music. 


The Great Debate between Robert Young 
Hayne of South Carolina and Daniel Webster 
of Massachusetts, edited by Lindsay Swift, is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
great speeches made by Hayne and Webster 
in 1830 ought not to be forgotten so long as 
the republic stands. They present two sides 
of a question second to none in its interest 
and effect. The speeches are now published 
with sketches of the orators and some ac- 
count of the occasion and-the event. The 
whole edited by a competent man, from orig- 
inal manuscripts. 


The readers for fifth and sixth grades in 
the ‘‘Stepping Stones to Literature Series, ’’ 
prepared by Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles 
B. Gilbert, and published by Silver, Burdett 
& Co., are delightful books of good reading 
either for young or old. In the fifth book 
the myths are mainly historical, leading di- 
rectly to the study of history. The imagina- 
tive literature has a more distinctly ethical 
and zsthetic purpose, and selections of a 
patriotic character are begun: In the sixth 
book is more of history, as in the tales of 
ancient Rome and in writings of Scott. 
These books should be in every family 
library, quite independent of their use in 
schools. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued February 
and March numbers of the ‘‘Half-moon 
Series.’’ They do credit to printers, as well 
as publishers. O/d Prisons and Punishments 
—i.e., in New York—is written by Elizabeth 
Dike Lewis, and is at once tragical and 
humorous. Upon the whole, it is encourag- 
ing to the penologist. Zammany Hall, by 
Talcott Williams, LL.D., L.H.D., is more 
important. It gives a plain, unvarnished 
account of a great political institution, noth- 
ing extenuating and ‘setting down naught in 
malice. In the final summing-up we read: 
‘*This union of crime, oppression, and be- 
nevolence, of malfeasance, blackmail, and 
largess, has held its power for a century, 
neither by corruption nor by patronage, but 
by its hideous imitation and wise use of 
important civil duties neglected by the well- 
to-do. . . . If these duties are neglected by 
good men, bad men will use them to evil 
ends.’’ It will occur to some to ask if men 

’ can at the same time be ‘‘good’’ and neglect- 
ful of these duties. 


The Magazines. 


The Political Science Quarterly contains 
about two hundred pages of solid reading 
matter, and includes seven thoughtful arti- 
cles, besides the important department of re- 
views. S. E. Moffit writes of ‘‘The Refer- 
endum in California,’’ which shows how 
that State has been making an interesting 
experiment in government that promises to 
work very well. ‘‘The Consular Service, 
1776-92,’’ is the subject of an article by 
Prof. E. R. Johnson of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who believes the service of 
these years contained the chief errors of or- 
ganization that have affected its entire sub- 
sequent history. Prof. H. L. Osgood’s 
article on ‘‘The American Revolution’’ is 
suggested by Prof. Tyler’s ‘‘Literary His- 
tory of the American Revolution, ’’ taking it 
as a contribution to political history rather 
than a mere history of literature. Other ar- 
ticles are: ‘‘Gold Monometallism in Japan, ”’ 
by J. Soyeda; ‘‘Capitalism on Trial in Rus- 
sia,’’ by N. I. Stone; ‘‘Discount Rates in 
the United States,’’ by R. M. Breckenridge ; 
and a study of Meitzen’s ponderous work, 
‘*Siedelung und Agrarwesen der Germanen,”’ 
by Prof. W. J. Ashley. 
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Literary Notes. 


The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third, by Anna 
Christy Fall, LL.B., illustrated by Vesper 
L. George, will be published in May by 
Irving P. Fox, Boston. 


The May number of Harper’s Round Table 
will contain the first instalment of Kirk 
Munroe’s six-part serial story, Zhe Copper 
Princess, and the announcement of the three 
prize stories in the Original Short Story 
Competition, as well as the result of the 
Photographic Competition. 


D. C. Heath & Co. announce Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Prof. William Henry Hudson 
of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
The Vicar is set for the college entrance 
requirements for the next five years, and an 
accurate and well-edited edition will be ap- 
preciated. 


Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s new novel, 
The Loves of the Lady Arabella, will shortly 
be published by the Macmillan Company in 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
period is that of the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century,—a time near enough to be in 
touch with the modern world, but full of 
a splendid picturesqueness. 


Books Received. 


To Pus.isuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
The Slopes of Helicon. By Lloyd Mifflin. $1.25. 
The Valley Path. By Will Allen Dromgoole. $1.25. 
Rosin the Beau. By Laura E. Richards. 50 cents. 
Love and Rocks. By Laura E. Richards. 
The Pineboro Quartette. By Willis Boyd Allen. 


cents. 2 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. , 
Pope’s Translation of Homer’s Iliad. Edited, with In- 
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troduction and Notes, by William Tappan. Books ie, 
Wiley XO, EV 

Czesar’s Gallic War. Book I. Edited by Arthur W. 
Roberts, Ph.D. 


The New Century Speaker for School and College. 
Edited by Henry Allyn Frink. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. Biographical Edi- 
tion. .50. 
Te ctl tin Gold Ficlas of Alaskas By Hay de Winds. 


2.50. 
Deets Montenar, By Archer P. Crouch. $1.25. 
Social Pictorial Satire. By George Du Maurier. $1.50. 
Four fora Fortune. By Albert Lee. $1.25. 
The Golficide. By W. G. Van T. Sutphen. $1.00. 
From Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 
The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. Edited and 
abridged by Ed. H. Turpin. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Construction of the Bible. By Walter F. Adeney. 
50 cents. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Psalms and Lamentations. The Modern Reader’s 
Bible. 2 vols. 
From E. P.. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Addresses to Women engaged in Church Work. 
Henry C. Potter. $r.00. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Franks. The Story of the Nations Series. By Lewis 
Sergeant. 1.50. 
From F. Tennyson Neely, New York, 
How to right a Wrong. By Moses Samelson. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Tales of the City Room. By Elizabeth G. Jordan. 


By 


$1.00, 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Serenade. Teaching piece, carefully fingered. 
nelius Gurlitt. ey 
Dodilinette. Song. By Mary Knight Wood. 
Istorietta. For the piano. By Theo. Lack. 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul. Church Song. Words by 
Charles Wesley. Music by Charles Fonteyn Manney. 
Prelude in C-sharp minor. For the piano. By S. Rach- 
maninoff. ; 
Nocturne. For the piano. 
Fairy Tale. For the piano. } u iri ’ 
Adieu. Mélodie. For the piano. By Genari Targanoff. 
Polonaise. For the piano. By Cornelius Gurlitt. 
From $. Fischer & Brother, New York. 
Te Deum, No. 3. For soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 
By J. Wiegand. 
Pics ye the Lord, Chorus, 


By Cor- 


By Cornelius Gurlitt. 
By Cornelius Gurlitt. 


By J. B. Molitor. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Penrclope’s Progress. 


By Kate Doucias WiccIN, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “Marm Lisa;? 
etc. 16mo, in unique Scottish binding, $1.25. 
_This is a continuation of Mrs. Wiggin’s sen- 
sible, humorous, delightful story of “Penelope’s 
English Experiences.” Countless interesting 
Scottish men and women are met, and a host of 
historic, picturesque, and curious objects and 
places are visited, and described with such 


effect and charm as Mrs. Wiggin is special 
mistress of. 


French Literature of To-day. 


A Study of the Principal Romancers and 
Essayists. By Yrerra BLAzE DE Bury. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Among the eminent contemporary French 
writers considered in this volume are Pierre 
Loti, Guy de Maupassant, Zola as an Evolution- 
ist, Edmond de Goncourt, Charcot, Paul Bour- 
get, de Vogiié, Brunetiére, Lemaitre, Anatole 
France, Mme. Blanc Bentzon as a Romancer 
and Paul Verlaine. Mlle. de Bury writes from 
personal knowledge of these writers, and with 
full acquaintance of their various contributions 
to French literature. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Edition for 1898, carefully revised to date. A 
compact and thoroughly tested Itinerary of the 
British Isles, Belgium, and Holland, Germany 
and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, 
and Italy. With Maps, Street Plans, Money 
Tables, Calendar of Festivals, Fairs, etc. 18mo, 
roan, flexible, $1.50 ze. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample ~ 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
The Character of Jesus. 
The Bible of the Heart. 
The Transfigured Life. 
Y, Unitarian Advantages and Obligations, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Boston, 


141 Franklin Street, 
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Three Graces. 


BY BERNICE L. ROGERS. 


O Mayflower, gentle pilgrim, shy, 

In dainty gown so modest, why 

Should you beneath your sheltering leaves 
Hide that fair, blushing face? 

Clad in a pink like the first ray 

That shows the coming birth of day, 
You’re meet all spheres to grace. 


O Mistress Buttercup, so bold, 
Whence came your shining cap of gold? 
Did sunbeams form the golden threads 
To weave that head-dress gay? 
Or did you use a roving star 
That, wandering from heaven afar, 
On earth had lost its way? 


~  O Lily, standing straight and slight, 
Whence came your robes of virgin white? 
Could moonlight fashion its pale beams, 
To deck such stately pride? 
Or did an angel fair bestow 
Your bridal robes, as pure as snow, 
To deck the Easter-tide ? 


O Lily, Buttercup, Mayflower, 
Why question whence the precious dower? 
We know that He who fashioned thee, 
And gave to each thy grace, 
Made gaudy show or daintier mien 
Or virgin lily’s stately sheen 
For its designéd place. 


For the Christian Register. 
Alf on Account of Mousie. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


“‘Oh, dear!’’ said Mamma Mouse. ‘‘My 
foot is very lame. I suppose I am old 
enough to know a trap when I see it; but 
there seems to be no end to the kinds of 
traps. I cannot go out marketing to-day, 
and I am very hungry.’”’ 

Now little Brother Mouse was sitting in 
a corner, playing with a grain of wheat 
which had been left from his breakfast; but, 
when he heard his mother speak, he ate the 
wheat quickly, and ran to her side. 

‘*Oh, let me go to market, mother!’’ he 
cried. 

“‘T am quite sure that I could do every- 
thing very well indeed. I will be careful 
about traps. I will not go zzto anything, 
and you know that I know a cat as well as 
you do yourself. So, please, mother, let me 
go!” 

Mother Mouse hesitated. She loved little 
Brother tenderly. The cat had devoured all 
her other children: he alone remained to 
cheer her. But she was hungry and lame, 
and there did not seem to be a very bright 
prospect for days ahead. So she said 
wisely :— 

‘*Well, then, listen to me. Our front door 
opens into a large class-room of a big school. 
I have always taken you out of the back door 
for your airings, so this way will be new to 
you. Go very cautiously to the door, look 
about; and, if everything is quiet, then you 
may know that it is recess-time. After mak- 
ing very sure, you may creep out and look 
around. I often find bits of bread and cheese 
on the floor. There is a basket, too, under 
a big desk; and in that you may find apple- 
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cores and other rare treats. Go now, my 
dear, if all is well. Eat all that you can 
yourself, and bring home enough for dinner. ’’ 

Little Brother Mouse whisked his tail 
merrily, promised everything that his’ mother 
asked him, and darted off to the front door 
of his home. When he reached it, he stood 
still and peered out. The large school-room 
was flooded with sunlight, and the twenty 
boys and girls who sat at their desks were as 
still as a mouse could desire. The teacher 
was reading in a book, and the large clock 
was ticking loudly. And, best of all, right 
under the teacher’s desk was a bit of yellow 
cheese; and beside it stood the large basket, 
which contained the possibility of a rarer 
treat. 

Now little Brother Mouse had always had 
a faint idea that ‘‘recess’’ meant ‘‘play- 
time.’’ Surely, all these boys and girls were 
not playing, or, if they were, it was a very 
queer game. However, Mother Mouse had 
said if it were perfectly still; and she prob- 
ably knew about what she was saying. So, 
with a very brave heart, little Brother darted 
across the floor toward that tempting bit of 
cheese. He had barely reached it when such 
a shriek rent the air that his blood ran cold. 

Mollie Day had seen him over the top of 
her book, and Mollie was a famous screamer. 
Poor mousie made for his hole, and Mollie 
shrieked again. Instantly twenty boys and 
girls followed Mollie’s lead, and leaped upon 
their desks. 

The teacher, with superhuman strength of 
character, subdued her desire to spring on her 
own desk, and said calmly :— 

‘*Now, children, be brave and self-con- 
tained. When I ring the bell, go quietly 
from the room. Remember’’— 

She got no further; for the pupils, headed 
by Mollie, were running and screaming 
through the door. 

The principal, in his quiet office, heard 
the uproar, and, stepping quickly to the bell, 
gave the alarm that was used in case of fire. 
For no lesser evil entered his mind. 

The well-drilled pupils all over the build- 
ing rose quietly, and passed from their class- 
rooms. But, at the head of the lower flight 
of stairs, the screams of the first twenty un- 
nerved them; and there was a desperate rush 
for the outer doors. 

A kind old gentleman who was passing by 
gave one glance at the emerging mass, and, 
running into a drug-store, started an alarm 
for fire-engines, ambulances, and messenger- 
boys. A few minutes later the street in 
front of the school was a scene of wildest 
confusion. Three engines, two ambulances, 
and mothers and fathers by the score wildly 
looking for their children. 

The chief of the fire department entered 
the building, followed by his men. They 
picked up some children who had been 
knocked down, and searched for the fire. 
But there was no fire; and, strange to say, 
not a child was seriously hurt but Mollie 
Day. She was lying in a limp, little heap 
at the foot of the stairs, moaning feebly. 

One of the ambulance doctors was her 
Uncle Ned; and, when he recognized his 
little niece, he gathered her up in his arms, 
and carried her to his own hospital, and 
from there sent for her mamma. 
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Upon examination the doctors found that 
Mollie’s left leg was badly fractured, and 
the operation of setting the bone was exceed- 
ingly painful. Mollie bore the suffering 
with such unflinching courage that Uncle 
Ned’s heart was filled with admiration. 

Later in the day, when his duties were 
over, he went to her bedside, and sat down 
to tell her how proud he was of her. 

He had the afternoon paper in his hand, 
and Mollie gazed at it very seriously. 

‘‘What does the paper say about the acci- 
dent, Uncle Ned?’’ she asked, her little 
pain-filled face flushing slightly. 

‘‘Why, they say no cause for the panic can 
be found: it was a most mysterious thing.’”’ 

‘‘Was any one hurt beside me?’’ This 
question was asked very softly. 

Uncle Ned bent, and kissed the sweet face. 

‘“No one seriously, dear. Some were 
bruised and shaken up. You were the only 
real sufferer, my brave, little girl. I tell 
you what, Mollie, if they had all had your 
nerve, no such panic would have occurred. 
The doctors are still speaking of your cool 
courage. I’m tremendously proud of you!’’ 

‘*Oh, don’t, uncle Ned!’’ And Mollie 
burst out crying. ‘‘I’m just the very biggest 
coward of them all. J started that panic!’ 

Uncle Ned put his finger on her pulse, but 
there was no fever. 

‘*Vou will never, never tell if I tell you 
something ?’’ 

Her uncle bent closer. 

‘*Since no one else is hurt, it will not 
matter; and, O Uncle Ned, it is such a 
shameful secret!’’ 

‘*T promise, Mollie girl.’’ 

‘*Well, then.’’ Mollie’s voice fell to 
a whisper. 

‘“‘T saw a little mouse: it was awfully 
little, Uncle Ned. It ran across the floor. 
I screamed, and jumped upon my desk; and 
—then things happened. ’’ 

For a moment Uncle Ned battled to keep 
down his laugh. Then his eyes grew serious. 
But, late that night, when he was quite 
alone, he had to give way; and he laughed 
long and merrily. Then he said, just before 
he fell asleep, ‘‘ Why are they made that 
way?’’ 

And, in the little mouse’s home, little 
Brother was saying, between his shaking 
spells,—for he had not as yet gotten over his 
fright :— 

‘*But, mother, why did she scream? 
not bite her. I was nowhere near her.’’ 

“‘Don’t be so silly!’’ replied his mother, 
crossly; for she was very hungry. ‘‘When 


‘Sanitas ”’ 
Means Health. 


By use of proper disinfectants homes 
can be kept entirely free from germs of 
the most dreaded infectious diseases. 


I did 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price ro cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 
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you are older, you will know better than to 
ask that question. There is no answer to it. 
Girls are made that way.’’ 


The Consistent Weathercock. 


The wind blew out of the north,— 
Out of the north it flew; 
And the weathercock, whirling round, observed, 
“{ quite agree with you.”’ 


The wind blew out of the south,— 
Out of the south it eame ; 
And the weathercock crowed, ‘‘Undoubtedly, 
Our point of view’s the same.”’ 


The wind blew out of the east,— 
Out of the east it hied; 
And the weathercock, shifting once again, 
Remarked, “I coincide.’’ 


The wind blew out of the west,— 
Out of the west it sped; 
And the weathercock creaked, “Precisely so,— 
That’s what I’ve aZways said! ”’ 


— Felix Leigh. 


The First Day. 


The boy was going to school for the first 
time. He was standing on the steps, and 
wondering how many children there were 
inside,—a good many, from the talk and 
laughter. He looked at his toes. 

“*Tell the truth, and do not mind if the 
others laugh at you!’’ That was what his 
grandmother had said to him. He had no 
mother to bring him to school on the first 
day. The boy gave a little sigh, and pushed 
the big door, and went in. 

There were a great many children. The 
old lady must be the teacher, he thought: 
she was very old,—twenty, at least; and she 
had pink cheeks and brown eyes that laughed. 

“*And you are the little, new boy,’’ she 


said. ‘‘Let me help you off with your 
things!’’ She came up to him, and then 
stopped and smiled. ‘‘I see,’’ she said. 


““Of course! You can take them off yourself 
all right, can’t you?’’ 

The boy did not feel quite like speaking 
just then; but he nodded, and she smiled 
back at him. 

He sat at a little table, and watched the 
other children at their lessons. They stood 
up in tum, and read little stories aloud. 
One of the stories was about polar bears. 
‘“‘They are large and fierce, with huge teeth 
and claws, and live in the far north.’’ The 
boy wondered if it was in the far north that 
he lived. Presently the teacher turned to 
him. ‘‘And can this little boy read?’’ she 
said, handing him a book. 

‘“*Ves,’’ the boy answered. He had seen 
his grandmother reading ever so many times, 
and he knew he could do it. He stood up 
on the platform, as straight as he could, 
holding the book out in front of him, as the 
others had done. Yes, he knew the kind of 
thing there was in books. ‘‘ ‘From Green- 
land’s icy mountains,’’’ he began. All the 
children began to giggle, and ,the boy got 
very red. The teacher smiled at him kindly. 
‘Ts that what there is in one of the books 
at home?’’ she asked. ‘‘It is a little differ- 
ent here. We shall have to have some read- 
ing-lessons, dear !’’ And then she gave him 
some beautiful blocks, that fitted together 
into a rabbit, to play with. 
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After a while the teacher rang a little 
bell; and the children all jumped up, and 
began to talk and eat their luncheon. The 
boy had no lunch; but the teacher gave him 
a big cookie, all covered with sugar, out of 
her basket. 

When they had finished, she said, ‘‘And 
now we’ll have a game of ‘Going to Jerusa- 
lem’ this rainy day.’’ They all went up 
to the other end of the school-room, where 
there was a long row of chairs. 

“Run around the chairs with the others, ’’ 
she said to the boy. ‘‘And, the instant the 
music stops, scramble into a seat. If you 
can’t find an empty one, drop out for that 
round, and watch the others. And, remem- 
ber, children,’’ she added, ‘‘no crowding 
or pushing. No two can sit in the same 
chair at once, and the one that gets to Jeru- 
salem oftenest shall have this for a prize!’’ 
She put a great, big golden peach upon the 
edge of the table; and then she sat down at 
the piano, and began to play a tune that 
made one’s feet dance. 

Round and round they went, and were in 
full career, when suddenly the music stopped. 
The boy could not stop his legs quickly 
enough, but he managed to hop up into the 
nearest chair. He had just drawn breath 
when a big girl in a plaid dress sat down on 
the same chair beside him. The boy was so 
little that he was squeezed to the edge. He 
waited a minute; but the teacher had said 
that two children must not stay in the same 
chair, so he got up, and went and sat down 
on the bench. The others joined him as 
they dropped out. They sat and clapped in 
time to the music, and watched the game till 
it had dwindled to two children, first hurry- 
ing, and then hanging back, around the 
single chair. Finally, the girl in the plaid 
dress was left alone. , 

In the next game the same thing hap- 
pened. Just as the boy sat down, a bigger 
child got into the chair beside him. He 
looked at the peach, and grew rather grave. 

“*Run along!’’ said the big girl. ‘‘I got 
here first! Gracious! I didn’t think I should 
get a seat this time!’’ 

The third game was just the same. Ap- 
parently, the boy was too small. Some other 
child, usually the girl with the plaid dress, 
always took his seat. He felt as if he was 
going to have a sore throat. He looked at 
the teacher; but, though he felt that she saw 
everything in the room, she always seemed to 
be looking at the piano. 

When it came to the seventh game, and he 
had not been able to keep a place, he was 
sure that he had a sore throat. He thought 
he would sit still this time; but the teacher 
had told them all to play, so he got up and 
trotted around with the others. This was the 
last game; and, when it was over, the chil- 
dren all crowded round the teacher. 

‘‘Say, Miss Temple, I got there most.’’ 

‘‘Miss Temple, I got to Jerusalem five 
times, ’’ said the girl in the plaid dress. 

The teacher took up the beautiful peach. 
Ah! how soft and downy it looked! Her 
eyes shone. ‘‘Do you know who got the 
prize?’’ she said. ‘‘You did get to Jerusa- 
lem more than the others, Flora; but it was 
with the little, new scholar’s seat every time, 
and he was too polite to say anything about 
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it. Come here, my dear!’? And she put 
the prize into the boy’s hands. 

And, somehow, as he sat on her lap, and 
ate his peach slowly, with very small bites, 
he found that his throat was really not sore 


at all!—Churchman. 


Pussy’s Big Playmate. 


The superintendent of the Central Park me- 
nagerie at New York, the other day found in 
the rhinoceros cage his large black cat, Snyder, 
which had been missing for a week. While 
going through the elephant house, in which 
Smiles, the old rhinoceros, is kept, Superinten- 
dent Smith saw the missing cat coiled up in the 
hay beside the big beast. The rhinoceros was 
licking the cat’s paw with its tongue. Super- 
intendent Smith watched the pair for a time, 
and tried to coax the cat out; but it would not 
leave Smiles. A keeper informed him that the 
two had struck up a strong friendship in the 
past week ; and, when the rhinoceros was asleep, 
the cat would frequently perch itself on Smiles’s ~ 
back and keep watch. 

“Tn its native state,” explained Superinten- 
dent Smith, “a bird known to hunters as the 
rhinoceros-bird keeps watch over the rhinoc- 
eros when sleeping, and pecks at its ears to 
arouse it at the approach of danger. Nature, 
perhaps, is working on the same lines in bring- 
ing Smiles and Snyder together; but it’s a 
queer friendship, and I shall not disturb it.” 
Alliance. 


Harold has a pair of twin aunties who look 
and dress so exactly alike that it is difficult 
to tell which is Miss Mary and which Miss 
Martha. One day a lady said to Harold, ‘‘I 
don’t see how you can tell your two aunties 
apart.’’ ‘‘Oh, that’s easy enough!’’ replied 
Harold. For Auntie Mary looks a good deal 
more alike than Auntie Martha.’’—/Harger’s 
Bazar. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EpwArp EvERETT 
Hate, D.D.] 


The Prayer of Festus. 


“ Grant 
That nations may now see it is not kings 
Nor priests they need fear so much as themselves. 
Let them but keep true to themselves and thee. 
Let them on thrones and judgment-seats reflect 
How dreadful thy revenge through nations is 
On those who wrong them; but do thou grant, Lord, 
That, when wrongs are to be redressed, such may 
Be done with mildness, speed, and firmness! not 
With violence or hate, whereby one wrong 
Translates another, both to thee abhorrent. 


—P./]. Bailey. 


A Free Island. 


One difficulty with regard to Cuba and 
intervention in Cuba arises from the ques- 
tion, What shall be done with Cuba if she 
is released from Spanish misgovernment? 
Certainly, the United States does not want 
Cuba as a part of her empire. It has been 
suggested, I believe by John Sherman, that 
perhaps the republic of Mexico would like 
her. But the republic of Mexico has made 
no sign in that direction. 

In an ideal system it would seem that 
Cuba might be a ‘‘free island.’’ I use these 
words in the same sense in which Hamburg 
was a free city in connection with the Ger- 
man Empire, or Frankfort such a free city. 
This means that these cities conducted their 
own local government without interference, 
that they carried on their own commerce, but 
that they were appanages of the German 
Empire; and the German Empire could see 
to it that they did not give the facilities of 
their position to any foreign power. Ham- 
burg could not favor England, could not 
favor Russia. Frankfort could not favor 
Italy or France. They were free to manage 
their own affairs at home; but they were 
under the protectorate of the States which 
were united in the German Empire. 

“An ideal arrangement would be that, while 
the people of Cuba arranged their own inter- 
nal affairs as they chose, carried on their 
schools and roads and churches as they chose, 
they should be under the protectorate of the 
great American States, which should guard 
them against being seized upon by any other 
power. The United States, the republic of 
Mexico, the republic of Venezuela, and the 
republic of Brazil might unite in a protector- 
ate over Cuba, which should 
the position of a ‘*free island. ’’ 

The time has gone by when anybody sup- 
posed that a nation received new strength by 
the annexation of territory. We begin to 
see, for instance, that it makes no difference 
to us whether the mines in the Klondike are 
within our meridian of longitude or are on 
the other side of our meridian of longitude. 
What gold there is in Klondike will find its 
own way into the markets of the world just 
as distinctly whether Klondike be a part of 
the Dominion of Canada or a part of the 
dominion of the United States. And, except 
a few custom-house difficulties, unimportant 
in themselves, it makes no difference to the 
wealth of this country whether those mines 


thus observe 
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were discovered on one side of the meridian 
or the other. Precisely so it is with Cuba. 
So our people can go there, and make sugar 
there, and send that sugar out to the world, 
it is a matter of entire indifference to us 
whether the island of Cuba is painted with 
pink or with green on any school atlas. 
What we need is law and order in Cuba, an 
opportunity to stop yellow fever from making 
its bed in Cuba, and coming across to visit 
us every year or two; and we must have an 
humane treatment of the inhabitants of Cuba. 
Apparently, this would be gained under a 
protectorate of the great American powers; 
and we could be free from any responsibility 
as to the local details of the management of 
the island. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Hampton. 


‘‘Whoever you are, reader, whose eye 
lights upon these lines,’’ ask yourself the 
serious question whether you had not better 
go to Hampton. You can probably sell your 
snow-shovels and arctics and cardigan jackets, 
and what the Philadelphian calls your 
‘‘oums,’’ for enough to pay for your ticket 
thither. When you are once there, you will 
never want to go back to glaciers and ice- 
floes, or, worse than these, to slop and mud 
and slush. So that it is of the less conse- 
quence if you have no money to return with. 

It is thirty-five years ‘‘by the chime,’’ as 
Mr. Campbell would say, since I first saw 
Hampton. It was just in the middle of the 
war. Stripped and peeled was the place. 
Two armies had marched over it, and camped 
on it. One had improvised winter quarters 
here, had burned every stick and splinter, 
you might say, which could be carried from 
one place to another. Here or hard by 
were two ‘‘Contraband Camps,’’ where refu- 
gee negroes were building or had built such 
cabins for themselves as they could build 
with rails, trunks of trees, door-sills, 
clapboards which could be utilized. Not a 
fence left! A few wrecks of houses, a 
church without windows or doors! I rode 
over the place with Gen. Butler and some 
gentlemen of his staff, and not the boldest of 
us looked forward rightly to the work which 
a generation of men and women were to do 
here. 

In the midst of these ruins the schools 
were established for blacks and for whites, 
which, under the fostering care of Gen. 
Armstrong, ‘‘the first citizen of America, ’’ 
and Dr. Frissell, have grown or developed 
into the Hampton Normal Institute of to-day. 

It is marvellously well equipped for its 
work. Whoever takes any interest in indus- 
trial education ought to study on the spot the 
plan and the plant of Hampton. Every 
year’s experience gives new suggestions, 
which the management is prompt to act upon. 
The Indian pupils selected have gone through 
the elementary training of the government 
schools on the reservations, so that their 
Hampton cause is a cause of secondary edu- 
cation. The other pupils are negroes from 
all the States, with three or four from Africa. 

The boys are all ‘‘set up,’’ as a soldier 
would say, by military drill; and you have 
some of the forms of a military school. 
There is a parade at noon of those not at 


or 
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work. The young men are all in uniform; 
and you see, in a moment, that they have 
the bearing of soldiers. But of this there is 
only just enough to give the self-respect, the 
manly bearing, and the healthy exercise 
which belong to an American soldier. The 
military training is not the dominant. 

Let no one fear, on the other hand, that 
the dominant is to be what it was with the 
poor creatures whom our good John Eliot and 
his friends sent to Harvard College two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago ;—that dogmatic the- 
ology, or a little Latin and-less Greek, with 
unreasonable amounts of ‘‘logick,’’ or ‘‘met- 
aphysicks,’’ are to be rubbed into the black 
boys and girls, or their Indian companions. 
The dominant is Industry,—the work of the 
hand, foot, arm, and leg, guided and gov- 
erned by intelligent brains. I hear the call 
to the day’s work before I am out of bed in 
the morning. I know, when I see these fine 
fellows in chapel at night, that each one of 
them has spent four hours of his day in hon- 
est work, under capital training; and I can 
say the same thing of the four hundred girls. 
The farm, the forge, the trade-shops, with 
their wide range, have been training them. 
Hard work, intelligently led, has been their 
vocation; and study of the English language, 
of writing, and arithmetic, and of the his- 
tory of their country, has been the a-vocation. 

Really, any one of us would be glad if he 
had had the chances to learn how to use his 
hands which these boys have. And the re- 
sults shown in the different shops are, in- 
deed, remarkable. Woodwork, which would 
be prized in the most elegant house in Bos- 
ton, harness, horseshoes, tools for all pur- 
poses, —these are exhibited, as they were at 
Chicago and at Atlanta. The young man 
who goes back to his family as a teacher or 
leader can show men there how they are to 
make or to mend their clothes, their shoes, 
or their harnesses, their ploughs or their 
mowers, how they shall build a chimney or 
lay a floor. 

For the girls a new department will soon 
be open, where the mysteries of home life 
and the duties of a housewife in a country 
home may be studied. The cow who is to 
be milked, the pig who is to be fed, will be 
within reach of teacher and pupil. The 
home garden which is to be cared for is at 
hand, the details of cookery, and the fine sci- 


ence of housekeeping will be taught, not 
theoretically, but by object-lessons. 


I had never thought before—as this journey 
through the South has compelled me to think 
—that such instruction in the trades and the 
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science of homes was really set backward 
when we broke up the plantation system. In 
that system the women were taught, of neces- 
sity, to do their work. They were of no 
value to their owner unless they could do it. 
Nor was any boy born into the world of any 
value unless he were trained to his duty. I 
knew myself a carpenter in Charleston, a 
black man, who hired himself from his 
owner, for $500 a year, so well had he been 
trained to a joiner’s business. - 

But who is there now to give such practi- 
cal training to boy and to girl? Nobody, 
unless and until you equip such schools as 
this at Hampton, as Mr. Washington’s at 
Tuskegee, or Jenny Dean’s at Manassas. 
Unless you equip such schools, your emanci- 
pation of the negro has set him backward, 
where it should have set him forward, in the 
training which is most essential for success 
in life. 

The home property is about one hundred 
and seventy acres; and on it you find a town, 
I may say, parted from Hampton Village by 
a little creek,—prettily laid out, so that the 
grounds are those of a park or garden. ‘There 
are fifty-five buildings on it, of which twenty 
or thirty are iarge, substantial, brick build- 
ings. They serve for the homes, the work- 
shops, the schools, the library, and museum, 
and the church of more than a thousand stu- 
dents. 

Both young men and young women are re- 
ceived here,—rather more men than women. 
Under the general direction of Uncle Sam, 
a hundred and twenty Indian boys and girls 
are sent from different tribes and reserva- 
tions. In theory and generally it is interest- 
ing to observe that, while the results aimed 
at in the case of the Indian students and 
the black students are nearly the same, the 
conditions of these pupils, when they arrive, 
are about as different as they could possi- 
bly be. He would be an ingenious man who, 
having two characters to present in romance, 
should bring in two whose training was as far 
apart as that of a Navajo Indian and the 
son of a slave trained on a large Southern 
plantation. I have a right to say, therefore, 
that Hampton Institute affords a series of 
most remarkable object-lessons which ought 
to be studied by any person interested in the 
higher side of education. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Light in Darkness. 


A charming plan has been arranged in the 
city of Washington for giving cheer to blind 
people which might be well adopted in other 
places. We recommend it to our clubs who 
are seeking opportunities for greater useful- 
ness. 

Under the oversight of Mr. Young, the 
director of the Congressional Library, a 
proper room has been set apart in the mag- 
nificent building of that library in which 
open, public readings are given every after- 
noon to those blind people who like to at- 
tend. Indeed, there is no reason why others 
should not attend until the room is filled. 
But the readings are designed especially for 
the blind. Ladies and gentlemen gladly vol- 
unteer to render such service to those less 
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fortunate than themselves; and every after- 
noon you find an interested party of hearers 
listening to what is read, and well read, 
for their amusement and instruction. Some 
distinguished authors have volunteered to 
read their own works. Thus Mr. Nelson 
Page has once or twice read his own stories. 
Who would lose such a pleasure with such 
aid? 

But we speak of this capital plan princi- 
pally because it does not need the aid of 
a distinguished author. How easy it would 
be to set aside a church parlor or, indeed, 
any other parlor for such a reception! How 
easy it would be for little boys and girls who 
have bright eyes to go to the homes of blind 
people, and guide them to the place of the 
reading! How easy, in many of our clubs, 
to find those who would take turns in read- 
ing aloud something which has interested 
them and will interest those hearers! Re- 
member that the number of books printed for 
the blind is very small, that they are very 
expensive, and that all blind people have not 
learned the difficult art of reading with the 
ends of their fingers, and see if you cannot 
arrange some plan where you live of bringing 
together, for such mutual help, those who 
can see and those who cannot see. 


Correspondence. 


. .. We have been asked to print the 
passage from Homer from which Mr. Foss 
makes his pretty poem which we printed last 
week. The passage is in the beginning of 
the sixth book of the Iliad, where Diomede 
kills Axylus, ‘‘a wealthy, hospitable man, ’’ 
who lived in Arisba,—which, if anybody 
cares, was a village in Thrace, near Abydos. 
‘*For he used to entertain everybody, and he 
lived by the side of the road.’’ Other ren- 
derings will perhaps interest our readers: 
neither of them has quite the life of the 
broad comment of Mr. Foss. Cowper writes: 

‘*Rich was he, 

And in Arisba (where he dwelt beside 


The public road, and at his open door 
Made welcome all) respected and beloved. ’’ 
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Pope says :— 


‘*Axylus, hospitable, rich, and good: 
In fair Arisbe’s walls (his native place) 
He held his seat, a friend to human race. 
Fast by the road, his ever-open door 
Obliged the wealthy and relieved 
poor.’’ 


the 


Munford, the Virginian translator, writes :— 


‘“Who, blessed with wealth, 
In fair Arisba’s beauteous town abode, 
To all men justly dear, for all he loved, 
And built his mansion near the public way 
To cheer the stranger; yet not one of all 
Now interposed to ward the cruel blow.’’ 


Bryant’s version is :— 


‘*To the war he came, 
From nobly-built Arisba. Great his wealth ; 
And greatly was he loved, for courteously 
He welcomed to his house beside the way 
All comers. ’’ 


. .. ‘*The letter that you published in the 
Registey in January did the Disciples’ Mis- 
sion lots of good in bringing kind and en- 
couraging letters. Now I have an idea. Our 
rooms are too small. I asked a contractor, 
and he says a plain chapel would cost 
$1,250. I wish we might have one. People 
here who are of our views are poor. The 
sum that is needed is large; but we have had 
$168 given us already, so that leaves $1,082. 
If there are any of your friends among the 
readers of the Register who would like to 
encourage us down here, it would be right. 
I mean to work for it. I was sixteen last 
month; and I preferred a typewriter to a 
wheel (although not under other circum- 
stances), because I am learning to write, and 
can do copying and such things to get money 
for the fund. There is great need of this 
work down here.’’... 


Prof. George R. Freeman. 


Funeral services over the late Prof. George 
R. Freeman were held April 13, and were in 
keeping with his life,—simple, beautiful, 
comforting. They began with the singing of 
‘*Son of my Soul’’; and Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance followed with selections from the 
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Scriptures. President G. L. Cary made 
some singularly just and loving remarks, 
after which Prof. F. A. Christie read a 
portion of Phcebe Cary’s poem, ‘‘A Friend.’’ 
Prof. H. H. Barber offered a prayer full of 
delicate sympathy and abiding faith, the 
quartette sang ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light!’’ and 
Mr. Lawrance closed with the benediction. 

At three o’clock the body was taken to the 
station, followed by the sorrowing faculty 
and students of the Theological School, and 
was accompanied, as far as Pittsburg, by 
Profs. Gilman and Christie of the school 
and Prof. Frank Jewett of Youngstown. 

President Cary spoke as follows :— 

‘¢Our absent friend would not, I am sure, 
have many words of farewell spoken at this 
hour; yet our hearts cannot keep altogether 
silent. It was not through words, but in 
deeds, that the beauty of his life was mani- 
fested; and that we should think lovingly of 
him would please him more than that we 
should say many things in his praise. If I 
seem to imply that he was a man of few 
words, let this suggest nothing of coldness or 
reserve. With him words were counters of 
truth ; and what he knew and felt and saw, to 
that he gave utterance, and to nothing else. 
Beyond most whom I have known he was a 
truth-seeking and truth-speaking man. The 
words and conduct of others he was slow to 
criticise: himself he judged by the strictest 
standard of the conformity of speech to the 
reality of things. Others might use obsolete 
or meaningless or misleading phrases in 
which to express their thought, and he would 
leave them to settle the account with their 
own consciences; but, for himself, his con- 
science allowed no compromise with error. 
Most deeply sympathetic with all seekers 
after truth, however far they might seem to 
be from having found it, hypocrisy was to 
him the unpardonable sin. With unbending 
moral firmness were coupled a sweetness and 
gentleness of disposition, an all-embracing 
human love which concealed from the world 
at large the real strength and vigor of his 
character. Some, even of his friends, may 
have thought of him as only a scholarly 
recluse, absorbed in studies remote from the 
practical interests of life. Such, if such 
there were, have not known the depth of the 
waters, and have imagined them shallow be- 
cause never seen to be disturbed by ocean 
waves. Undoubtedly, he was, next to being 
a true man, pre-eminently a scholar; but it 
was for the sake of the discovery of new 
realms of truth, into the possession of which 
he might lead other eager minds, that he 
gave his time and his strength, without stint, 
not even sparing those reserved stores of 
vital power, the wise husbanding of which 
might have added much to the period of his 
labors. Self-sacrifice in the cause of truth, 
complete forgetfulness of self in the unremit- 
ting pursuit of that which, next to a holy 
life, seemed to him the only worthy goal of 
human endeavor, made him a shining model 
for those who, from day to day through the 
revolving years, were privileged to share in 
the fruits of his labors. How deeply he 
imprinted his image on the minds and hearts 
of these young men and women, how affec- 
tionately he was beloved by those who were 
his colleagues in the work of instruction, 
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how thoroughly he was respected in the com- 
munity in which his maturer years were 
spent, —all this is written in the book of the 
recording angel! 


Mrs. Eliza A. Burley. 


The death of Mr. Charles Burley of Exe- 
ter, N.H., was fitly noticed in these columns 
a year ago; and now word comes of the de- 
parture of his wife at Chicago, at the resi- 
dence of her son. A noble, saintly soul, 
made perfect through service and suffering. 
However great and constant the suffering, she 
never ceased to serve. A devoted supporter 
of our church at Exeter throughout its exist- 
ence, she was the type of its best spirit. 

The best wish one could frame for its fut- 
ure is that her devotion and nobility of heart 
might there be seen in every successive gen- 
eration. B. F. McD. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, April 12. There were present Messrs. 
Batchelor, Brown, Butler, S. A. Eliot, Fox, 
Hosmer, Howe, Little, Lyman, Metcalf, 
Savage, Stone, and Wright, and Mrs. Catlin, 
Mrs. Hooper, and Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of March, 1898 :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand March r....-.. gaieticitine sieenis sen $1,505.33 
Cash from contributions and investments....... 9,608.97 
Cash’ from sale of books; ete; .ccoscccesss soe 438.70 

$11,553.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes, salaries, expenses-.-. $4,456.05 
For books, etc..... uoeee aceececeverevev ence cee ce 345.29 
Cash'on ‘handwAprill yeas eres ateics ec vanaseata cee 6,751.66 

$11,553.00 


The New England Committee reported that 
it had given long and careful consideration 
to the applications for aid received from 
churches in New England. The committee 
was most anxious to serve the real welfare of 
the aided parishes, but many of the problems 
presented were very perplexing. In the ab- 
sence of any superintendent for New Eng- 
land, evidence upon the condition of the 
aided parishes has been carefully sought from 
all reliable sources. The secretary and treas- 
urer have personally visited, within the past 
month, a majority of the aided parishes. 
Testimony was asked and received in every 
case from the sercretary of the local or State 
conference in which each aided parish is 
situated. Testimony was also received from 
neighboring Unitarian ministers. Two offi- 
cial communications containing advice were 
before the committee from the directors of 
local conferences, and one from the executive 
board of the Women’s Alliance. Upon the 
report of the committee, appropriations vary- 
ing in amount from $100 to $500 were voted 
to the societies in Andover, N.H., Athol, 
Mass. (First Church), Brooklyn, Conn., 
Exeter, N.H., Presque Isle,” Me., Rowe, 
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Mass., Tyngsboro, Mass., Millbury, Mass., 
Green Harbor, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., 
Wolfeboro, N.H., Yarmouth, Me., Roches- 
ter, N.H., Farmington, Me., Worcester, 
Mass. (South Society), Beachmont, Mass., 
Melrose Highlands, Mass., Westerly, R.I., 
New London, Conn., Rockville, Conn., Mill- 
bury, Mass., Middleboro, Mass., and Sand- 
wich, Mass. Five applications the commit- 
tee felt obliged to decline altogether. Of 
the twenty-three appropriations voted, three 
were increased over the appropriation of last 
year, thirteen remained at the same sum as 
last year, and seven were reduced. The total 
appropriations showed a decrease of about 
$700 from the list presented in April, 1897. 

The Pacific Coast Committee reported an 
appropriation of $250 for San Diego, Cal., 
and an additional appropriation of $50 for 
Santa Ana, Cal. 

The Publication Committee reported that 
it had under consideration a considerable list 
of new tracts. 

The Committee on Annual Meeting re- 
ported that the meeting would be held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on May 24, and 
that the programme was well advanced. 

The special committee appointed to confer 
with the treasurer presented its report, and 
it was voted to appoint Mr. George W. Stone 
as field agent for the year following his re- 
linquishment of the office of treasurer. 

The president announced the names of the 
committee from the Association to nominate 
officers and directors. 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A.’ELtoT, Secretary. 


The Young Men’s Christian Union. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Union was held April 13. It contains now 
5,446 members,—the largest number it has 
ever reached; and the various reports showed 
it to be in a healthy and prosperous condi- 
tion in every way. Rev. William H. Bald- 
win enters now upon the thirty-first year of 
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his service as president of the Union. Brief, 
interesting, and encouraging addresses, 
warmly approving the work of the Union, 
were made by Hon. Henry H. Sprague, Vice- 
president William Endicott, Jr., and Samuel 
Wells of the board of trustees, Dr. Perin of 
the Every-day Church, and others. Much 
use is made of the rooms by the members. 
During the week ending January 16 an ac- 
curate account was taken of those using the 
rooms. There were during these seven days 
11,819 visits to the Union rooms, exclusive 
of the entertainments and services in the 
Union Hall, and 4,905 visits to the library, 
—an average daily visit to the Union of 
1,688, and of 7o1 to the library. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


If any unions have failed to receive a cir- 
cular from the central office within the past 
month, will they kindly notify the secretary? 
In many cases unions fail to send addresses 
of officers, so the letters are sent to the pas- 
tor, who not only may, but often does, forget 
to deliver them. The unions should not 
impose these matters upon the always-busy 
minister. Many encouraging words are com- 
ing in, together with the annual dues. Did 
the branches realize how much closer we can 
keep in touch with them, if they would only 
write us often, they would not need to be 
urged to make use of the postal service. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


May 8, ‘‘The Need of Worship’’: Ps. 
Ixxxiv. ; xcv. 6; xcvi. 9 (let each member be 
requested to give a Bible reference) ; Bryant’s 
“*The Groves were God’s First Temples’’; 
Lowell’s ‘‘Cathedral’’; the following free 
tracts: ‘‘Prayer,’’ R. P. Stebbins; ‘‘Wor- 
ship,’’ Robert Collyer; ‘‘Doctrine of 
Prayer,’’ C. F. Dole; ‘‘Making of a Soul,’’ 
George Thayer; ‘‘Co-operation for Holi- 
nessye Jet. Crooker; “Let” Us Pray,’ 
C. G. Ames; ‘‘Service of Prayer,’’ A. M. 
Lord. 

QUOTATIONS. 


It is a great thing to stand facing man- 
ward, and preach to men the everlasting gos- 
pel: it is a greater thing to face Godward, 
and, with all humility and all hope, to voice 
the petitions and the aspirations of those 
men and women who seek the divine fellow- 
ship and the heavenly rest.—/oseph Anderson. 

’Tis certain that worship stands in some 
commanding relation to the health of man, 
and to his highest powers, so as to be in 
some measure the source of intellect.—/mer- 
son’s ** Conduct of Life.’’ 

Symbols will pass away, ... temples of 
stones will pass away;.. - but that which 
will endure forever is worship in spirit and 
in truth, perfect charity, and the rest of 
souls in Jesus. In the whole world there is 
neither temple nor tabernacle so dear to God 
as the soul of a just man.—//amerton. 


First worship God: he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself Good-morrow, nor Good- 
day. —Thomas Randolph. 


THE NEED OF WORSHIP. 


As a matter of curiosity, it might be in- 
teresting to trace the thought of worship back 
to primitive times, where ‘‘the heathen, in 
his blindness, bows down to wood and 
stone,’’ reverencing a power _which he 
crudely represents by his little image; but 
this is not necessary. We agree with Carlyle 
that ‘‘man always worships something: al- 
ways he sees the Infinite shadowed forth in 
something finite, and, indeed, can and must 
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so see it in any finite thing, once tempt him 
well to fix his eyes thereon.’’ It is for us 
to decide if there is need of worship to-day ; 
and, if so, how shall we worship? 

We may perhaps clear our thought by ex- 
amining a few definitions of ‘‘worship.’’ It 
has been called ‘‘the divine instinct, ’?’— 
the dialogue between God and man, ‘‘a life, 
not a ceremony,’’ ‘‘the living to God in 
every time and place,’’ ‘‘daily life is the 
real worship, daily character is the true 
liturgy. ’’ 

From these definitions we realize that we 
are always worshipping God, knowingly or 
unknowingly. Each thought of beauty, each 
lofty aspiration, each generous impulse, is an 
impulse of worship,—the striving of all the 
worth in us to be true and active, awake, not 
asleep. We have a ‘‘natural, instinctive rec- 
ognition and assertion of divine kinship, an 
uplifting and outgoing of the soul toward its 
Author.’’ ‘‘ How shall we attain to worship, 
—‘sublimest act of the soul, the loftiest 
privilege of a dependent spirit?’ How 
escape and pass beyond the seen, the mate- 
rial, the things of time, and enter into com- 
munion with the unseen, the spiritual, the 
eternal?’’ By the simple offering of our best 
and highest se/f,—our spirit,—the commun- 
ion of our soul with its great Source, freely, 
trustfully, affectionately, as the child with 
its parent, until the work of assimilation is 
begun and grows; and, by this intercourse of 
the human with the divine, ‘‘We all, with 
open face beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
spirit of the Lord.’’ 

Our speaking to God is called ‘‘prayer,’’ 
though there may be worship without words. 
We tell God what we want, as a child speaks 
to the father; and he, knowing before we 
ask, gives what is best for us. We tell God 
what happens to us; for, since he counts the 
hairs of our head, there is nothing we do so 
small as not to interest him. We thank him, 
as a loving child, for everything. The more 
frequently a child communes with father or 
mother, the more do love and likeness grow; 
and the more often we talk to the Father of 
all, and open our hearts to him, the more we 
grow into his image. 

‘*In church, cottage, college, camp, on sea 
or land, around the world, wherever is ador- 
ing affection and trust toward him expressed 
by the aspiring spirit, there is true wor- 
ship.’’ 

There is an Eastern story of a man, Abou 
Hassan, who was given a ring which would 
make its owner wise, truthful, generous, and 
pure, and which at death he should bequeath 
to his children. Near the close of his life, 
which had proved the virtues of the ring, 
Hassan considered, if he should give the ring 
to any one of his three sons, the others 
would be envious. He, therefore, had two 
other rings made exactly like his, and gave 
one to each, with his portion of land and 
goods. The sons, after the time of mourn- 
ing, compared notes, and, finding they could 
not decide which was the talisman, went to 
a learned rabbi, who said: ‘‘It will not be 
known until you die. He who has lived a 
pure, honest, truthful, and generous life will 
be the one who has the true ring.’’ That 
worship is the true worship which helps you 
to live a holy life, —a life of wo/eness. 

We hunger and thirst after many things, 
which vanish as vapor; but to ‘‘worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness’’ brings ever 
the heavenly manna to our need. 

‘A]] that seek religion are in search for 
communion with God. What is there be- 
tweet him and thee? Nothing but thyself. 
Each can have what inspiration each will 
take. God is continually giving: he will 
not withhold from you or me. As much 
ability as he has given, as much as you have 
enlarged your talent by manly use, so much 
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will he fill it with inspiration. I hold up. 
my little cup. He fills it full. If yours is 
greater, rejoice in that, and bring it faith- 
fully to the same urn. He who fills the vio- 
let with beauty and the sun with light, who 
gave to Homer his gift of song, such reason 
to Aristotle, and to Jesus the manly gifts of 
justice and the womanly grace of love and 
faith in him, will not fail to inspire, also, 
you and me. Were your little cup to become 
as large as the Pacific Sea, he still would fill 
itfull.”? 


The Sunday School. 


Through unavoidable causes the Channing 
Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ which would fall on Saturday, 
April 23, will not be given. The subject is 
‘*Pilgrim and Puritan, and the Spirit of 
Sincerity.’’ This omission is less to be re- 
gretted, as teachers who are using the les- 
sons can very readily prepare themselves on 
this familiar topic. 


Many reports have been given us concern- 
ing Sunday-school Easter exercises. They 
seem to have been uniformly large in attend- 
ance and successful in all their features. 
We wish we had space to make mention of 
each Sunday-school and its doings on Easter 
Sunday, but must content ourselves with this 
general notice. 


Beginning with the number of Every Other 
Sunday for May 8, a series of five articles on 
‘Our Faith’’ will be published. These were 
originally prepared by different writers for 
the Cambridge First Parish Sunday-school, 
and read to the pupils on successive Sundays. 
Through the kindness of our Cambridge 
friends, these valuable addresses will be re- 
produced for the benefit of the Sunday- 
schools at large. As has been stated, the - 
distribution of ‘‘Our Faith’’ has been so 
wide that this exposition, brief and clear, 
ought to be helpful. 


The new ‘‘Flower Service’’ just issued by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., contains five 


“THE GENUINE | 
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original pieces of music by Mr. Eben H. 
Bailey, and another song from Franz Abt, 
adapted by Mr. Bailey. All these have been 
prepared for the ‘‘Flower Service.’’ The 
words are by Bishop Reginald Heber, P. M. 
Higginson, Ambrose N. Blatchford, Bishop 
Walsham How, John Stuart Blackie, and 
Edward A. Horton. The usual responsive 
service and devotional exercises are also con- 
tained in the pamphlet. Price 5 cents a 
copy, $4 a hundred. 


Church News. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society.—The regular meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society was held Tuesday, March 1. There 
were present Messrs. Gould, Kendal, Schei- 
ble, Mrs. Perkins, Miss Stafford, and Miss 
Lord. After the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer the board considered the annual 
meeting of the society in May. A _ pro- 
gramme committee was appointed, consisting 
of Mr. Scheible, Mr. Fenn, and Mrs. Per- 
kins. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, April 27, will be conducted by 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Winchester. The 
last of the services for the season, on May 
4, will be conducted by Rev. F. G. Pea- 
body, D.D. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, Monday, April 25, at 10.30 A.M. 


Address by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of 
Cambridge, ‘‘The Minister as a Moral 
Leader.’’ The public invited. J. H. Whit- 


more, Secretary. 


The Unitarian Club held its last meeting 
for the season at Hotel Vendome, Wednes- 
day, April 13. Judge Francis C. Lowell 
presided, and introduced the services of the 
evening by calling upon the members of the 
club to rise and unite with him in a prayer 
for peace, which he read. He then intro- 
duced Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., who 
made an address on ‘‘ Obstacles to the Spread 
of Liberal Religion.’’ We shall publish the 
address in whole, or in part at least, next 
week. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—At few places is the 
death of Dr. J. H. Allen so much felt as at 
Ann Arbor, where he was pastor for a year 
before the coming of Mr. Sunderland. One 
of the interesting incidents of the last annual 
meeting of the church, in January, was the 
reading of a letter from him, in which he 
gave some encouragement that he might visit 
the church soon. At the Easter service Judge 


Harriman, president of our board of trustees. 


during Dr. Allen’s ministry, gave a fine 
memorial address on his character and work. 
Mr. Sunderland has just returned from an 
absence of two weeks, during which he has 
been giving lectures on ‘‘India’’ in Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg (three lectures), and Mead- 
ville (nine lectures). The pulpit here was 
filled during his absence by Prof. N. P. Gil- 
man of Meadville. Besides preaching, Prof. 
Gilman gave a lecture on ‘‘Profit-sharing’’ 
in the Unity Club course, and read a paper 
before the Philosophical Society of the uni- 
versity on ‘‘The Social Organism,’’ all of 
which made a strong impression, and were 
much enjoyed. The Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union here is going on as prosperously 
as ever. The large number of young people 
that attend every Sunday evening, from 6.30 
to 7.30, are so much interested that it is 
ta to confine the meeting to the allotted 
our. 


Chicago, Tl.—The most helpful and hope- 
ful step taken recently in religious work here 
has been the organization of the Chicago 
Union of Liberal Sunday Schools, started 
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more than a year ago. It was admirably 
planned, and has been admirably managed. 
The hour between six and seven is given 
to supper and conversation, and two hours to 
the discussion of Sunday-school topics. It 
meets monthly in different churches, so that 
it has gone the rounds of the city, and met 
North, South, and West several times al- 
ready. The attendance averages between 
eighty and ninety; but, owing to the con- 
stant change in place of meeting, the persons 
represented are far from being the same, so 
that at least two hundred people have been 
reached by it. Of the twenty societies tak- 
ing part in the union, seven are Universalist 
and seven Unitarian; while the remaining 
six are independent, including one Jewish 
school. The topics have been general rather 
than special, like ‘‘Nature Studies, ’’ ‘‘ Pict- 
ure Studies,’’ ‘‘Music,’’ ‘‘Flower Sunday, ’’ 
‘““Christmas,’’ ‘‘Vacation,’’ ‘‘Regularity in 
Attendance,’’ ‘‘Biography,’’ and ‘‘Rights 
and Duties.’’ This has obviated all possi- 
bility of friction, owing to different views 
about the Bible and Jesus, and has given 
such good papers that two of them have been 
published by the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for free distribution among 
the schools, —Mr. Scheible’s ‘‘ Personal Con- 
tact of Teacher and Pupil’’ and Miss Schoen- 
mann’s ‘‘Biographical Character Studies.’’ 
The new interest kindled by these meetings 


must inevitably show itself in renewed life | 


in the different Sunday-schools. 


Chelsea, Mass.—A pretty dramatic enter- 
tertainment by local talent was given in the 
vestry on the evening of March 30, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Alliance. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The annual Easter ser- 
vice at Unity Church is one of special inter- 
est because of the distribution of flowers to 
the children of the Sunday-school. Each 
year some additional tiny ones are initiated 
for the first time in this ceremony, coming 
timidly forward in the rear of the procession 
of children, and receiving their roses with 
great satisfaction. A pleasing feature of the 
decorations this year was a quantity of wild 
smilax sent from the South for this purpose. 
Easter Sunday was of some significance to 
us, aside from the usual joy of the day; for 
this was the last service at which the old 
organ is to be used. A fine new one has re- 
cently been ordered; and services are to be 
held in the church parlors for several Sun- 
days, until the new instrument is ready. 


| who are ill. 
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Decorah, Ia—This church continues to 
prosper under the inspiring leadership of its- 
minister, Rev. A. G. Wilson. On Easter’ 
Sunday it took up its annual collection for’ 
church extension and missionary work, rais- 
ing $50, to be divided between the State 
Conference, the Westen Conference, and the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Francestown, N.H.— Easter was observed 
in the morning by an excellent and appro- 
priate sermon by Rev. G. W. Patten of 
Peterboro. At 4 P.M. the new Easter ser- 
vices of our Sunday School Society were 
rendered by a choir of twenty-seven voices. 
The Social Club has recently been changed 
into a Branch of the Woman’s Alliance, with 
the following officers: Miss Alice D. Peace, 
president; Mrs. Hannah O. Clark, secretary ; 
Miss Maude H. Sleeper, treasurer. Much 
interest is felt in the new organization, and 
new members are coming forward. 


Haverhill, Mass.—Large audiences were 
present at all the Easter services. At the 
close of the morning service, seven persons 
received the right hand of fellowship from 
the pastor. Communion at four was fol- 
lowed by the best Sunday-school concert in 
years. The usual decorations were in place, 
and many Easter lilies were sent to those 
Rev. E. A. Horton preaches 
next Sunday, the 17th; and Rev. Samuel 
Eliot will preach at the vesper service April 
24. 

Louisville, Ky.—The society here is one 
of the oldest and most important of the 
West, and is trying to find the right person 
to carry on its work. Easter Sunday Rev. 
Allen W. Gould preached morning and even- 
ing, and joined in the Sunday-school cele- 
bration. The attendance was good, in spite: 
of the rain; and the interest manifested both: 
in the church and the Sunday-school showedi 
that both were alive. Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., will occupy the pulpit 
April 17 and 24. Rev. J. H. Heywood, 
who succeeded James Freeman Clarke as 
minister, and was settled here for about forty 
years, is still living in the city, and preached 
on April 3, for his old congregation, by 
whom he is greatly beloved. The Regzster 
gave an account recently of the celebration of 
his eightieth birthday, when the high school 
pupils, educators of the city, and many 
prominent people in all callings joined in 
honoring the venerable clergyman as a public 
benefactor. 
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OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro- 

cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 
will cover more surface and cover it better 
than White Lead made by the quick or so- 
called “up-to-date” process. 
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National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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New Orleans, La.—The Unitarian church 
began its year’s work under most discourag- 
ing circumstances, owing to the business de- 
pression caused by a three months’ quaran- 
tine. There has been a gradual improvement 
in business; and, if no disaster overtakes the 
city this summer, the long-expected new era 
may begin, and with it more prosperous 
times for liberal Christianity. Dr. A. D. 
Mayo, who has been giving a course of lect- 
ures before the normal school, preached in 
the Unitarian church April 3 and 10. Dr. 
Mayo is so well and so favorably known here 
that his coming was most welcome, both in 
educational circles and in the Unitarian 
church. 


Pomona, Cal.—Reyv. Charles A. Living- 
ston has assumed charge of the Unitarian 
church. He comes to his pulpit warmly 
commended as an able preacher and pastor. 


Sturgis, Mich On Thursday evening, 
April 7, Rev. Leslie W. Sprague visited 
this place for the third time this season. <A 
monthly service is arranged. Having no 
church and without a desirable hall, the 
meetings are held at the houses of Unitarian 
friends. This is proving in many ways very 
successful. People come who would not 
otherwise, and hear our faith expounded in 
a way that must overcome prejudice. Why 
cannot such services be held in hundreds of 
places where there are a few Unitarians and 
no liberal church? At Sturgis steps are 
being taken to secure a building lot, and a 
chapel is talked of. 


Troy, N.Y.—A_ correspondent writes: 
“For more than a year now Rev. Joseph 
and Rey. Florence Kollock Crooker have 
been with us, and from the first their coming 
has been an inspiration. Both have minis- 
_ tered to our growth in religious life, and 
have attracted to the church many thoughtful 
seekers for truth. The growth in member- 
ship has been remarkable. At Christmas 
twelve, and on Easter Day twenty, new mem- 
bers were received into the church, with fit- 
ting and impressive ceremonies. This isa 
home-like church, where all work together. 
In the Young People’s Club, which has been 
studying Emerson, young and old have shared 
in the work and discussions. This work has 
been thorough, and even severe; but the in- 
terest has been great, and the average attend- 
ance about forty. The Women’s Alliance 
has conducted an industrial school of eighty- 
five pupils, and contributed to city philan- 
thropies. Literary meetings have been held 
fortnightly. The religious union of young 
people has been named the ‘Pierpont Guild.’ 
The Easter services were most impressive ; 
and the venerable Mr. Albert E. Powers, who 
spoke after Mr. Crooker in the service, de- 
clared the day ‘the whitest in the history of 
the church.’ ”’ 


Washington, D.C.—The annual reports 
for the church year just ended show a most 
gratifying state of affairs. During the year 
the church building has been entirely redeco- 
rated and improved in other ways. Our treas- 
ury shows a good surplus, and the pastor’s 
salary has been increased. At the morning 
services the church is generally full. On 
Easter Sunday over a hundred extra chairs 
were placed in the aisles and about the pul- 
Seventeen persons formally united with 


pit. ; L 
the church at the confirmation service. The 
Sunday-school, which numbers about two 


hundred and twenty-five pupils, held its Eas- 
ter service in the afternoon; and Hon. S. J. 
Barrows gave a very interesting address to 
the children. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference.— 
The next meeting will be held at Hingham, 
in the Old Meeting-house, Wednesday, May 
11. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York 
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will give the morning address on ‘‘The Con- 
secration to the Ministry of the Common 
Life.’’ Rev. E. A. Horton of Boston will 
give the afternoon address on ‘‘ Religion and 
the Young People. ’’ 


The Channing Conference.—The sixty- 
fifth session of the Channing Conference will 
be held in the First Congregational Church, 
Providence, R.I., April 26 and 27. On 
Tuesday evening Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of 
New York will preach the conference sermon. 
The devotional meeting, on Wednesday will 
be led by Rev. John M. Wilson of Fall 
River. After the business meeting an ad- 
dress will be given by Rev. John W. Day of 
Hingham, on ‘‘Vagueness in Religion.’’? In 
the afternoon Rev. S. M. Crothers will speak 
on ‘‘The Religious Liberalism of John Mil- 
ton. * Each address will be followed by dis- 
cussion. 


Western Unitarian Conference.—The 
next annual meeting of the Westerh Unita- 
rian Conference will come from May 16 to 
May 18, and promises to be an extremely 
interesting occasion. It is to be held in 
Chicago with the Third Church. The dedi- 
cation of the new home of this society will 
take place Sunday evening, May 15, with 
a former minister, Rev. M. J. Savage of 
New York, to preach the sermon. On Tues- 
day, May 17, Rev. F. C. Southworth, the 
new minister of the Third Church, will be 
installed, with the new secretary, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, to give the sermon, and Mr. Savage 
to address the people. The conference 
proper will begin Monday evening, May 16, 
with a conference sermon by Rev. J. Vila 
Blake, whom all hear gladly. Tuesday fore- 
noon the business meeting will be held, with 
reports from the secretary and treasurer of 
the conference, a word of greeting from the 
American Unitarian Association by Mr. 
Eliot, a report of ‘‘Women’s Work in the 
Church,’’ and a brief word from the Young 
People’s Religious Societies. The final 
business meeting of the conference will be 
held Wednesday afternoon, May 18. The 
chief thought topics of the conference are 
‘‘The Place of Jesus in Moder Religious 
Thought,’’ by W. W. Fenn, and ‘‘Symbol- 
ism in Religious Education.’’ The latter 
topic will be divided into ‘‘Symbolism in 
Religious Education in the Church,’’ to be 
treated by Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., of Mil- 
waukee, and ‘‘Symbolism in Religious Edu- 
cation in the Sunday-school,’’ to be treated 
by Miss Elizabeth Harrison, or some other 
qualified exponent of the newer methods of 
education. 
have an address by Rev. M. J. Savage, on 
‘‘Our Faith.’’ The plan of having the de- 
votional meetings come at noon succeeded so 
admirably last year that the committee have 
decided to continue it; and on Tuesday noon 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer of St. Louis and on 
Wednesday noon Rev. Lucy E. Textor will 
lead the devotions. We hope all of our 
churches will plan to send numerous delega- 
tions. 

The Sunday-schools are also urged to send 
delegates to attend the annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, to 
be held on Tuesday afternoon, May 17. Be- 
sides the regular reports the chief feature 
will be an experience meeting, at which it is 
hoped that successful Sunday-schools may be 
able to give a five minutes’ report of that 
feature which has been most successful, and 
the reasons why. . 

There will also be a Ministers’ Institute 
on Thursday, May 19, at the Memorial 
Chapel, on 57th Street, where the whole day 
will be devoted to the discussion of topics 
that especially interest the ministers of our 
churches. The exact subjects will be an- 
nounced later, but ministers are assured that 
they will find it a meeting which they cannot 
afford to miss. ~ 


On Wednesday evening we shall. 
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Business Notices. 


No Safer or more Efficacious Remedy can be 
had for Coughs or any trouble of the throat than “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.”’ 


Messrs. Gilchrist & Co., Winter Street, invite the 
attention of ladies of taste to one of the best bargains in 
high-grade silk ever offered in Boston. The goods are 
really worth $1 per yard to import, but are offered at 79 
cents per yard. 


A Furniture Fact.—Scores of our readers have a 
brass or tubular iron bedstead in the house, and have no 
bureau to match it. We give them a hint to-day which 
they may be glad to avail of. There is one store in Boston 
which makes a specialty of odd bureaux to match brass 
and iron beds. These bureaux are specially made in ap- 
propriate designs, and are very inexpensive. They can 
always be found at the Paine furniture warerooms on 
Canal Street. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 13th inst., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, John Joyce, 
of Nashua, N.H., and Emmadrel M. Foster, of Ashby, 


Deaths. 


At Flushing, N.Y., 25th ult., Ellen Wheeler, widow of 
Edward Slade, in her 71st year. 


At Santa Barbara, Cal., Mrs. Elizabeth H., wife of 
Francis H. Knight, aged 61 years. 


Mrs. Knight has always been a prominent worker in 
the various organizations connected with the Unitarian 
Society of Santa Barbara. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. R. A. Griffin is South 


Billerica, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. William R. Lord 
until Jan. 1, 1899, will be Baltimore, Md. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 


the chairman of the Study Class Committee and the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange Committee, is changed from Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., to 9r Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


JUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
PONAND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 


establishment. 
WANTED 


To buy several copies of W. H. Channing’s LIFE OF 


aS ASYD PERKINS, 2 Vols., Boston, 1851. 
James HANDASYD PERKINS ols. Poston, 18st eS, 


127 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Beau Nash, the Gentleman. 


There was Beau Nash, a much-admired 
person in his day, when he ruled from his 
throne in the pump-room in Bath. Every- 
thing was in keeping. There was a Queen 
Anne architecture and Queen Anne furniture 
and Queen Anne religion and the Queen 
Anne fashion in fine gentlemen. What a 
curious piece of bric-a-brac this fine gentle- 
man was, to be sure! Art was as self-com- 
placent as if nature had never been invented. 
He was not fitted for any useful purpose 
under the sun; but, in his place, he was 
quite ornamental, and, undoubtedly, very ex- 
pensive. What multitudes of the baser sort 
must be employed in furnishing the fine gen- 
tleman with clothes! All Bath admired the 
way in which Beau Nash refused to pay for 
them. Once, when a vulgar tradesman in- 
sisted on payment, Nash compromised by 
lending him £20, which he did with the air 
of a prince. So great was the impression 
that he made upon his time that a statue was 
erected to him; while beneath were placed 
the busts of two minor contemporaries, Pope 
and Newton, which led Lord Chesterfield to 
write :— 

‘‘This statue placed the busts between 
Adds to the satire’s strength : 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 


But folly at full length.’’ . 
—S. M. Crothers, in the Atlantic. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Jnudependent is firm in its conviction 
that the horrors of war may yet be escaped 
with honor if the President is allowed to 
resume diplomatic relations with Spain. It 
says :— 

War at this stage of civilization, at this 
age of Christianity! War that cures woe by 
woe, torture by torture, slaughter by slaugh- 
ter, famine by famine, death by death! It 
must not be. Not this country alone, but all 
the powers of Christian Europe, must join 
the prayer for peace. Kneeling under the 
shadow of the sepulchre out of which our 
Lord has arisen, we pray for peace,—not at 
the cost of our brothers’ liberty, but for 
peace. 


The Advance protests against the easy con- 
templation of war, regarding it as an evil, 
not as the opening by our government of ‘‘a 
select school for the development of man- 
hood’’ :— 


It is, no doubt, true that many men who 
enlisted in defence of the Union during that 
war, moved thereto by high patriotic mo- 
tives, grew strong in manly virtues during 
the three or four years of their military ser- 
vice; but that growth was not measured by 
the number of men whom they may have 
killed in battle. It was in spite of war 
rather than by means of it. The true glory 
of this nation will always consist in its 
manly men and its womanly women; but let 
no one think for a moment, in these days of 
the Son of Man, that war is the best school 
for the training of such. 


In a long and well-considered editorial on 
‘“‘The Cuban Crisis’’ the London Christian 
World says :— 

If there is anything heroic in contempo- 


rary politics, it is the attitude of President 
McKinley under the tremendous pressure of 
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the Cuban question. Before our next number 
appears, it seems certain that the issue will 
have passed beyond his control. But, even 
if this should be so, his great example 
should teach European statesmen a lesson on 
the possibility of combining in one consist- 
ent line of policy aversion for war and 
adamantine firmness, exhaustless patience 
and unrelaxing tenacity of grip. His de- 
spatch to Spain on the results of the Ameri- 
can inquiry into the causes of the explosion 
in Havana harbor was almost touching in its 
tenderness to the susceptibilities of a proud 
but decrepit nation. Yet the mailed hand 
was obviously palpable under the soft velvet 
glove. 


Education. 


The third lecture in the course given under 
the auspices of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of ,America, with the co-operation of 
the Cambridge conferences, will be on April 
24, by Mr. Walter S. Logan of New York, 
on ‘**The Rights and Duties of Capital.’’ 
These lectures discuss some of the most im- 
portant questions of the day, and those most 
vital to the civilization of the present period. 
Steinert Hall, ‘eight o’clock. The public 
cordially invited. 


The Mozoomdar Mission. 


It will interest the friends of the Mozoomdar 
Mission, who may have noted the report in 
last week’s paper, to know that the committee 
which have had that fund in charge remitted 
to Calcutta in 1895 the sum of $750, in 1896 
the sum of $500, in 1897 the sum of $500, and 
hope to send an equal sum in 1898. Any addi- 
tions to the sums acknowledged below will be 
gratefully received by 

Won. HoweELL REED, 7reas., 
37 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Edward W. Clark, Philadelphia........-..-+-..... $10.00 
Guild of First Parish, Milton......-.-....+ see .0e- 10.00 
First Parish, Brookline.........-.... 25.00 
Rese Plain Branch AlhanGes vas occ ses sees seine 25.00 

ESaSt WioWarwell OstOn seascisesenictieiess tereeeice 10.00 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, Brooklyn............... 10.00 
Thomas’ Gafhield, Bostoiic.cresetecccs «sscceen ae 5.00 

ev.-B. Ia, Hosmer, St. Lowisicccmcieciecesccces «nel 5.00 
Miss C. M. Allen, Geneseo, Merete dtdastasstemet cs 5.00 


Eastport Branch Women’s Alliance.............++ 4 
Bangor Branch Women’s Alliance...............- I 
Littletori, Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance....... 5 
First Parish, Dorchester, Branch Women’s Alli- 
First Congregational Church, Littleton, Mass..... 
King’s Daughters, Sheffield, 


-ffiel S sedonee sostose srewles 3.00 
Worcester (South) Unitarian Ladies’ Aid Society. 2.00 
Women’s Society Unitarian Church, Rochester... 10.00 
First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass............. se. e005 10.00 
Channing Auxiliary, San Francisco.............. 10.00 

171.00 
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_ I beg to acknowledge with thanks the follow- 
ne contributions in aid of Rev. Calvin Fair- 
ank :— 


A friend. ce.csn este ace otuciss hanks caevtteteameent. 
A friend a2. ccscss EE Oe ee aes 
Mrs. Wm. and Miss Mary P. Bacon..............«s 2.00 
S. Wi. Biss den Gace sake oben was cele ate eens 2.00 
EL. ML. Larisa vlessinc och nee ees coca eee eee 3.00 
Rev. C. By Dole aacncueatmettteectcisas os ere 3.00 
Harriet B. Rogers, North Billerica ...............5 5.00 
Miss H. Cc. @w. Worle tanvatsctue civ sesacc.conctene 10.00 
Contributions from New Bedford, through Andrew 

Rol astonecrncean donc cons Reeiieiste vis in'sleisioisisneiee ete 15.50 


$43.50 
Wm. LLoyp GARRISON. 
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No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 


There’s money in it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S, 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
“Messiah Pulpit” 


4897-98. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


What shall we do with the Coming Year? 

The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 

The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 

Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 

The Ideal New York. 

The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 

7. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
14. The Primal Love of God. 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 


(By Rev. Robert 


Collyer.) 

19. As a Weaned Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 

23. Stand on thy Feet. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 


Series on ‘Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
I. Unitarianism. 
II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
16. VI. Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 
17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 


8. 
9. 


11. 
15. 


20. IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
21. X. The Worship of God. 

22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
24. XII. Reward and Punishment. 


25. 
26. 


XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 

The Fore-elders of Hope. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 

2%. Civilization and War. 

28. If we are Immortal. 

29. Real and Spurious Patriotism. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“HE THAT WORKS EASILY, WORKS 


SUCCESSFULLY.” 


CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 


oe 
co 


*; 7 
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Approved Books, - 


BooOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMIS- 
SION, READING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
OTHER LIBRARIES, SINCE DEC. 6, 1897. 


The Girl Ranchers of the San Coulee. A 
story for girls. By Mrs. Carrie L. Mar- 
shall. Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania Pub- 
lishing Company. Illustrated. pp. B22; 
$1.25. A story of life on a Montana sheep 
ranch, where two young girls show courage 
and energy in helping their invalid father. 
For girls over twelve. 

Guarding the Border ; or, The Boys of the 
Great Lakes. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
lustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1897. 
Pp- 365. $1.50. The scene of this story is 
laid on and about Lake Ontario, at the end 
of the War of 1812. For boys over twelve. 

Heroes and Kings. Stories from the Greek. 
By Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 1883. pp. 242. 50 
cents. Stories from Homer and Herodotus, 
delightfully told. For readers over twelve. 

Hildegarde’s Harvest. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
1897. pp. 300. $1.25. A fresh, wholesome 
story of a girl’s life in the country. For 
girls over fourteen. 

ffistoric Houses and Spots in Cambridge, 
Mass., and Near-by Towns. By J. W. Freese. 
Illustrated. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1897. 
pp. 144. $1. 

The King of the Park. By Marshall Saun- 
ders. Illustrated. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. pp. 226. $1.25. A story of 
a little French boy befriended by a Boston 
policeman, whose pet cat is the ‘‘King.”’ 
For children over nine. 

The Kings’ Story-book. Being historical 
stories collected out of English romantic lit- 
erature, in illustration of the reigns of Eng- 
lish monarchs from the Conquest to William 
IV. Edited by George Laurence Gomme. 


Illustrated. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1897. pp. 527. $2. For boys over 
fourteen. 


The Little V. C. By Helen Marion Burn- 
side. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1898. 
pp. 96. 30 cents. Three short stories, with 
excellent lessons of obedience, courage, and 


kindness. For children between nine and 
fourteen. 

Lords of the World. By Rev. A. J. 
Church. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1897. pp. 387. $1.50. 


A story of the fall of Carthage and Corinth, 
with much historical information. For 
readers over twelve. 

Lullaby Land. 
Eugene Field. 


Songs of childhood. By 
Selected by Kenneth Gra- 
ham. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1897. pp. 229. $1.50. A collection of 
charming nursery songs, suitable to be read 
to very young children. A few are rather 
pathetic. 

The Monkey that would not kill. By Prof. 
Henry Drummond. Illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 18098. pp. I15. $I. 
The adventures of a mischievous monkey, 
told with humor, in a way to delight chil- 
dren under ten. 

The One-eyed Griffin, 
stories. By Herbert E. Inman. Illustrated. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1897. 
pp. 353. $1.50. A set af lively and in- 
teresting fairy-stories, with a good moral 
tone. One or two of them might seem grew- 
some to a sensitive child. 

Paris at Bay. A story of the siege and 
commune. By Herbert Haynes. Illustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 
Beas apie SOs vivid, well-drawn picture 
of the events and horrors of that time, as 
seen by a young Englishman in the French 
army. For boys over fourteen. 


(To be Continued.) 
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ODD BUREAUX. 


We have just received a complete collection of 
Bureaux made in all sizes and styles of finish, to accom- 
pany Brass and White Iron Bedsteads. 

For the tubular Cottage Bedstead in white iron we 
have an Ash Bureau, which admirably matches it, at 
only $6.75. 

For the Architectural Bedstead in white iron, with 
trimmings of burnished brass, we have an Oak Bureau 
S at $10, or an Oak Cheval Dressing Bureau (with full- 
\ SSS N¢ length adjustable Cheval glass) at only $11.50. 

| a : : fe For the Brass Bedstead itself we have as many as 
—_ _ AWE forty different patterns of Bureaux, advancing in a graded 
scale of adornment and price to harmonize with the style of the Bedstead. 

We can also supply a Washstand to match any bureau at trifling cost. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


Che Culinary Department 


or the GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York .... 


The immediate charge of the menu is in the hands of a former assistant of Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, Superintendent of the Chautauqua Cooking School; and Mrs. Ewing herself exercises 
supervision over the culinary department. The steward avails himself of the quick service of the 
United States Express to draw on the markets of New York and Buffalo for meats, fish, and early 
vegetables and fruits. A cold-storage plant, put in by the Frick Company, makes possible the 
placing before the guests of many out-of-season delicacies. The Sanatorium garden and green- 
houses furnish fresh vegetables. Lettuce and celery are on the table the year round. Radishes 
and tomatoes are served from December on. Fresh fruits are abundantly supplied, including Cali- 
fornia pears and peaches; also native Catawba and other varieties of grapes from September to 
May. Genuine cream and fresh creamery butter, with the best home-made breads and every 
variety of cereal preparation, constitute part of every meal. 

Particular attention is paid to cleanliness. Woodwork is entirely displaced in the kitchen and 
adjoining rooms by cement and iron, which admit of thorough cleaning by hot water and steam. 
The management takes pride in this department, and endeavors, in every way, to make it first-class. 

The following bills of fare, two of which are taken at random, will give an idea of the service: 


BREAKFAST. DINNER. 


Fresh Fruit in Season. 


Crushed Wheat. 
Hasty Pudding. f 
Graham, Gluten, and Rye Porridge. 
Graham and Gluten Crackers. Vienna Rolls. 
Oatmeal and Entire Wheat Rolls. 
Wheatlet, Graham Gems. White Bread. 
Toast. Graham Bread. 


Fruit Sauce. Consomme. Normandy. 


Boiled Rice. Sliced Tomatoes. 


Pearl Onions. 
Salisbury Steak. 
Boiled Fowls, Oyster Sauce. 

Mashed Potatoes. 


Oatmeal. 


String Beans. 


Roast Ribs of Prime Beef. ‘ 
Baked Potatoes. : : reamed Parsnips. 
Broiled White Fish. Saratoga Potatoes. Boiled Rice. 
Orange Salad. 
Sirloin Steak. Mutton Chops. SS 
Boiled Eggs. 
Poached Eggs. 


Salisbury Steak. 


Scrambled Eggs. 
Omelets. 


Vanilla Charlotte Russe. Raspberry Pie. 


Grapes. Apples. 


Baked Potatoes. Stewed Potatoes. Checseand Ceackeres 
Cold Corn Beef. / Cold Lamb. Coffee. ned ea Conant oe Be 
i ‘ t Z 
Baked Beans. Fried Mush. _ Maple Syrup. Hot Milk. woe. pose 
Boston Brown Bread. Granula. White and Graham Bread. Entire Wheat Rolls. 
, ff c Mush. Granula. Zwieback. 
; Dandelion Coffee. ocoa. 
EN re Pewianie Coffee. Apollinaris, Londonderry, 
Poland Water, Ginger Ale, 


and Breck’s Grape Juice for sale. 


English Breakfast, Oolong, and Green Tea. : 
Hot Milk. Cold Milk. 


Clover Tea. 


Breakfast, 8 to 9. Dinner, 1 to 2. Supper, 6 to 7. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, M.D., President, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 


Little Billie: ‘‘Mayn’t I stay up, ma, and 
hear Mr. Smith sing? (Mr. Smith sings.) 
Little Billie (going cheerfully): ‘‘I’d as 
soon ’ave bin in bed.’’ 


A Yankee, describing an opponent, says: 
‘*T tell you what, sir, that man doesn’t 
amount to a sum in arithmetic. Add him 
up, and there is nothing to carry.’’ : 


Miss Beacon: ‘‘Wasn’t it Admiral Porter 
who said, ‘Take no quarter from the 
enemy’?’’ Mr. Lake: ‘‘Naw: it couldn’t 
have been; or, if it was, he’s the only porter 


that ever said such a thing.’’— 7ruth. 


Mr. Boggs (reading English history) : 
‘*The Prince of Wales in 1798,’’— Mrs. 
Boggs (interrupting) : ‘‘The Prince of Wales 
in 1798! Goodness! I didn’t know the 
Prince of Wales was such an old man as 
that!’’ 


The water-carts of Lowell are decorated 
with patent-medicine advertisements. An 
innocent Irishman from the rural districts 
looked at one the other day, and remarked, 
‘¢Faith, it’s no wondher Lowell is healthy, 
whin they wather the streets with sarsapa- 
rilla!’’ 


Arthur Russell made me laugh by a story 
of a discussion at the Leweses’. Some one 
maintained that everybody had written a 
tragedy. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Lewes: ‘‘every one, 
even Herbert Spencer.’’ ‘‘Ah!’’ interposed 
Huxley. ‘‘I know what the catastrophe 
would be,—an induction killed by a fact.’’— 
Sir Grant Duff’s ‘‘ Diaries.’’ 


A candidate for priest’s orders, preaching 
his extempore trial sermon before Bishop 
Tait and Dean Stanley, in his nervousness 
began stammering, ‘‘I will divide my con- 
gregation into two,—the converted and the 
unconverted.’’ This proved too much for 
the bishop’s sense of humor; and he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I think, sir, as there are only two 
of us, you had better say which is which.’’ 


In his ‘‘Harvard Reminiscences,’’ Dr. 
A. P. Peabody says that he never saw Felton 
angry but once. ‘‘He had written and sent 
to the press an article somewhat rhetorical ; 
and the proof came to him with ‘Froth’ 
written in the margin against the most am- 
bitious sentence in the copy. Felton went 
at once to the printer to complain of the 
insolence of his compositors. The explana- 
tion was promptly given. At precisely that 
point the work was passed over to a com- 
positor named Frothingham.’’ 


The Cannibal Engineer, 


A little, fair-haired school-girl, whose 
uncle is a mechanical engineer in South 
Africa, greatly surprised her teacher the 


other day by her description of her far-away 
relative. The teacher had been telling of 
Africa and its inhabitants, some of whom, 
she said, were cannibals, when the child 
raised her hand for permission to speak. It 
was given, and she said :— 

**Oh, yes! I know about cannibals. I 
have an uncle in Africa who is a cannibal.’’ 

‘*My dear child,’’ exclaimed the teacher, 
““you must be mistaken!’’ 


‘Oh, no, I’m not, teacher,’’? was the con- | 


fident reply. ‘‘He’s a cannibal engineer!’’ 
New York Tribune. 


| BLUIN 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


LEWIS F. PERRY & WHITNEY CO. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


Draperies, Wall Papers, Wall Hangings. 
Decorative Painting, Plain Painting, 
Papier Maché. 


8 BOSWORTH STREET, - = 
Telephone 962 Boston. 


EVERY LADY 


Who has ever used them will tell you that there is noth- 
ing to compare with CAMPBELL’S VARNISH 
STAINS for making old furniture look like new 
and very handsome. They are the original and only 
perfect Varnish Stains that have ever been made. If 
your local dealer does not have them, ask him to write 


BOSTON 


CARPENTER Morton Company, Boston, Mass., for 
particulars. 
Travel by the Dominion Line, 
60 | N G Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S _Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
TO Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 


June 2 and 30, July 14 and 28, etc. 
Also St. Lawrence Service between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Liverpool 
every Saturday. For descriptive mat- 
ter, maps and sailings, send to the 
Company’s Offices, 

103 State St., Boston. 


EUROPE? 


Swell ’98 Bicy- 
12,000 on hand for 


iy 


in 


Prevents and relieves Constipatiofam 

An appetizing, nutritious Famify Flddr 

Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. Unri¥allea q 
Europe. Pamphlet and Sampl# Freef ARE I¢ 
writeto Farwel! & Rhinesf Wasertcavn, 


a large Premium List, No money re ° 
CO., Box 3, Concord J unction, Masse 


N oO RW A Y Annual Summer Tours. 

Small part duct ry bytPRe rOCAMI LE ene: 
Small party conducte vii PROF. List - 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. NUR 
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YOUR VACATION. 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select party 
of cultured_people, and go to the beautiful and romantic 
Land of Evangeline, 


NOVA SCOTIA? 


ecial facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous poem. 
an Scotia is an ideal vacation land,—full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 
cool, and the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than in any land we have ever visited. There are 
all the fascinations of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at sea). We shall conduct 
two parties this season, one in poland one in August,— 
our fifth season. If you are thinking of going to Nova 
Scotia, write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Ad- 
dress AssociATE Epiror “EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897--+- e000 cece ceesvcces . $26,939,135.99 
TLABIE ITE sorsioctc ore Pi scsshitee . | 24,811,707.55 
$2,127,428.44 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 2 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Educational. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

A1m.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Stringfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fei. ; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, Vo 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


.. MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dr NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 1x A.M. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


66 West STREET, WorRcESTER, Mass. 
THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


_College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family, 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. - Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. For information address 


JAMES F, MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR Boys . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Indivi 
teaching. Scholarships. ndividual 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


"HURCH 
(ARPETS| 


“AT MANU: - 
“FACTURERS’ ~ 
PRICES, 


WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS aND UPHOLSTERY, ~ 


ST., 
ST. 


BOSTON. 


